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‘From the Watebman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. _ 
(NO. XVL 
. There are many. professors of 1 in our 
‘Country, who if they should peruse these essays 
-of mine, would ine a@ great defect in the ac- 
‘count given of «@ sinner’s conversion, because no- 
‘thing has been said about dreams and visions, or 
voices and lights, of-a supernaturat kind. During 
‘the various religious excitements which extended 
‘over the southern States, under the preaching of 
different denominations, there was mingled with 
the :good'influence by which sinners were convert- 
‘ed, and reformed, no small degree of enthusiasm, 
‘which led the people to seek and expect extraor- 
dinary revelations; which were supposed to be 
granted in dreams, or visions. Indeed, at one time, 
‘the leaders in a very general excitement, which 
occurred in Virginia, about the commencement of 
‘the Revolutionary war, were impressed with the 
idea, that they precisely the same gifts 
‘and powers which had been be-towed upon the 
aposties; and this enthusiastic idea would have 
spread widely, if they had not failed in some pri- 
‘vate attempts to work miracles. But the opinion, | 
that certain persons had an extraordinary call from 
God to preach, and that they needed neither learn- 
ing nor study, to enable them to preach the Gos- 
“pel, continued to prevail fora long time, and this 
species of cnthusiasm is not entirely passed away, 
even to this day. Such preschers were much in 
the habit of declaiming in every sermon, against 
letter-learned and college-bred ministers, and they 
eeldom failed to inform their hearers, that they 
had selected the subject of discourse, after enter- 
ing the pulpit; and some of them, even gloried 
that they had never learned to read, as they be- 
lieved, that all learning interfered with the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit, which they were confident 
that they possessed. While this notion of an ex- 
traordinary call and immediate inspiration was 
common, it is not surprising that the people should 
have entertained wild opinions respecting the na- 
ture of conversion. As it was customary to give 
the narratives of religious experience in- public; 
not onlg ia ‘the presence of the church, but of a 
_promiscaous assembly, there was a strong tempta- 
tion to teH an extraordinary story; and the more 
miraculous-it was, the higher evidence it was sup- 
posed 6 efford of being the work of God; con- 
cerning the genuineness of ‘which the subject 
never expressed a doubt. Seldom was a narrative 
of experience heard, which did not contain some- 
thing supernatural; such as a remarkable pro- 
dream ; en open vision; a sudden end bril- 
fent light shining around, as in the case of Paul ; 
endible voice, calling them by name; or ut- 
Avring some text of Scripture; or some other en- 
couraging words. Some times, however, the cause 
of experimental religion was sadly dishonoured by 
the ludicrous stories of poor ignorant people—es- 
pecially the unlettered ‘slaves; for this religious 
‘concern seized upon them with iighty force, 
and many of them, I doubt not,-were savingly 
converted. 

The philosophy of dreams is very little under- 
stood: and it is not our purpose to entertain, or 
perplex the reader with any theories on the sub- 

ect. Dreams have by some been divided into na- 
tural, divine, and diabolical. The wise man says, 
* A dream cometh through.the multitude of busi- 
ness,” - Most dreams are undoubtedly the effect of 
the previous state of the inind, and of the peculiar 
circumstances and state of the body, at the time. 
Most persons find their thoughts, in sleep, occu- 
pied with those things which gave them concern 
when awake; and every cause which disorders 
the stomach or nerves, gives a character to our 
dreams. Most persons have experienced the dis- 
tress of feverish dreams. But there are somctimes 
remarkable dreams, which leave on the mind the 
strong impression that they have a meaning, and 
portend coming events. And that there have been 
dreams of this description, we leara from the au- 
thority of the Bible; and these prophetic dreams 
were not confined to the servants of God, as we 
leirn from the instances of the butler and baker, 
in the prison of Pharaoh, and from the remarkable 
dream of Pharaoh himself. All these must have 


od. * 
b« 


when interpreted by Joseph, they clearly predict- 
ed future events, of which the persons dreaming 
had not the least knowledge. So, Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream, contained a symbolical representation 
of future events of great importance, which, how- 
ever, neither he nor his wise mén understood, but 
which was interpreted by Daniel, by divine inspi- 
ration. Why God so frequently made his commu- 
nications to his servants by dreams, is not easily 
explained. Perhaps, the mind ia better prepared 
for such revelations, when external objects are en- 
tirely excluded ; or, it might have been to obviate 
that terror and perturbation to which all men are 
subject, when an angel or spirit anpeared to them. 
Whether God ever now communicates any thing 
by dreams is much disputed. Many, no doubt, de- 
ceive themselves, by fancying that their dreams 
are supernatural; and some have been sadly de- 
luded by trusting to dreams; and certninly people 
ought not to be encouraged to lok for reve- 
lations in dreatns; but there is nothing inconsist- 
ent with reason or Scripture, in supposing that, on 
gome occasions, certain communications, intended 
for the warning or safety of the individual himself, 
or of others, may be made in dreams. To doubt of 
this, is to run counter to a vast body of testimony, 
in every age. And if ideas, received in dreams, 
uce a sslutary effect, in rendering the care- 
cr serious, or the sorrowful comfirtable in the 
view of divine truth, very well; such dreams may 
be considered providential, if not divine. But if 
any are led by dreams, t» pursue a course repug- 
nant to the dictates of common sense or the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, such dreams may rightly be 
considered diabolical. Some persons have suppo- 
ged that they experienced a change of mind while 
‘asleep. They have gone to rest witha heart un- 
subdued and unconverted, and their first waking 
thoughts have been of faith and love. Some have 
sunk to sleep worn down with distress, and in 
their sleep have received comfort. as they sup- 
, from a believing view of Christ. Such 
-changes are suspicious ; but if they are proved to 
‘be genuine by the future life of the person, we 
should admit the possibility of God's giving a new 
heart, jost as he doee to the infant. Or truth may 
“he as disticctly impressed on persons’ minds in 
sleep, as when they are awake. Some persons ap- 
r to have their faculties in more vigorous exer- 
cise, in some kinds of sleep, than when their senses 
‘areallexercised. The Rev. John Fletcher, vicar of 
‘Madely, relates thet he had-a dream of the judg- 
«ment day, the effect of which was a deep and 
abiding ion of eternal thinge on his mind. 
‘As the scene was vividly painted on his imagina- 


‘tion, and the representation of trath was as dis- | 


end coherently presented as if he had been | 

“awake, it-may be gratifying to the reader to have | 
the account of it, set before him.. He had been | 
variously exercised about religion before this. “I 


tinctly 


BYERY SATURDAY MORMING, BY | Woe, 
WILLIAM MARTIEN, Cbliged to acknowledge the hand of 


sands went before him, and millions pressed upon 


ced—the air gave way under the feet of those 


of light which surrounds you. Wretch that! am, 


tion! A fixed and severe look from the Judge, 
as he departed, pierced me to the heart, and my 
anguish and confusion were extreme, when a bril- 


thus addressed me, § Slothful servant, what dost 


of God, whom thou hast served mereiy with thy 
lips, while thy heart was far from him? Show 
me the seal of thy salvation and the earnest of thy 
redemption. Examine thy heart, and see if thou 
canst discover there a real love to God, and a liv- 
ing faith in his Son? 
were the motives of thy pretended good works? 
Dost thou not see that pride and self-love were the 
source of them? 
of hell rather than the fear of offending God, re- 
strained thee from sin?’ 
paused; and regarding me with a compéssionate 
air, seemed to await my reply. But conviction and 
terror closed my mouth, and he thus resumed his 
discourse, ‘ Withhold no longer from God the 
which is due tohim. Turn to him with al 
heart, and become a new creature. 
pray was the command of the Son of God ; but in- 
stead of having done this by working out thy sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, thou hast slept the 
sleep of security. At this very moment dost thou 
not sleep in that state of lethargy and spiritual 
death, from which the word of God, the exhorta- 
tions of his servants, and the «trivings of his grace 
have not been sufficient to deliver thee? . . 
is swallowed up in eternity. There is no more 
place for repentance, 
sed to glorify God’s mercy in. Christ Jesus—go 

then, slothful servant and glorify his justice.’— 

Having uttered these words he disappeared, and at 

the same time the air gave way under my feet— 

the abyss began to open—dreadful wat}ings assail-} 
ed my ears, and a whirlwind of smoke surround- 

ed me. When the agitation of my mind and body 

awoke me, the horror of which nothing can equal, 

and the mere recollection of which still makesme 

tremble. 
that I was still in the land of mercy, and the day 
of salvation! 


and iny conduct! May it prove a powerful stim- 
ulus to excite me to prepare continually for the 
coming of my great Master!” 


he had been indulging vain hopes, and that his 
mind was still unrenewed. His cunviction of this 
truth, however, did not rest entirely, nor chiefly 
on what had been told him in his dream, but he 
now set to work in sober earnest to examine his 
religious 
tures; and the more he examined the more fully 
was he convinced that he was yet in an uncon- 
verted state. 
all earnestness to seek for justification through the 
blood of Christ; and never rested until he found 
peace with God by a living faith in the truth and 
promises of God. 


before his conversion, when in the harbour of Ve- 
n-ce, is probably knuwn to most of our readers.— 
“[ thought,” says he, “that it was night, and my 
watch upon the deck—a person came to me and 
proceeded from some supernatural influence, as brought né a ring, with an express charge to keep 

it carefully ; assuring me that while I preserved 
that ring, I should be happy and successful ; but if 
[ lost or parted with it, I must expect nothing but 
trouble and misery. 
the terms willingly, not in the Jeast doubting my 
own care to preserve it, and highly gratified to 
have my happiness in my own keeping. 
engaged in these thoughts, when a second person 
came to me and observing the ring on my finger, 
he took occasion to ask me some questions con- 
cerning it. 
answer expressed a surprise at my weakness, in 
expecting such effects from a ring. 
reasoned with me sometime on the imporsibility 
of the thing; and at length urged me in direct 
terms to throw itaway. At first, I was shocked 
at the proposal; but his insinuaticns prevailed. | 
began t» reason and doubt, and at last plucked it 
off my finger, and dropped it over the ship's side 
into the water, which it had no sooner touched, 
than I saw at the saine instant a terrible fire burst 
out from a range of mountains (the Alps) which 
appeared at sone distance behind the city of Ve- 
nice, 
that they were all in flames. I perceived too 
late my folly, and my tempter with an air of in- 
sult informed me that all the mercy God had in 
reserve for me was comprised in the ring which 
I had wilfully thrown away. I trembled and was 
in great agony, and stood self-condemned, when a 
third person, or the same who gave me the ring, 
came to me and demanded the cause of my grief. 
He blamed my rashness, and asked me if I thought 
{ should be wiser, if I had my ring again. I could 
hardly answer, but thought it gone beyond control. 
He went down under the water, and soon return- 
ed, bringing the ting with him—the moment he 
came on board, the flames were extinguished. I 
approached to receive the ring, but he refused to 


again, you would soon bring yourself into the same 
distress— you are not able to keep it; but I will 


awoke in a state of mind not to be described. I 
could hardly eat.or sleep or transact necessary bu- 
siness for two or three days, but the impression 


”” says he, “in thie situation, when a dream, in 
roused me from my security. Ona sudden, , 
the heavens were darkened, and clouds rolled 
a in terrific majesty, and a thundering voice 
like a trumpet which to the bowels of 
the earth, exclaimed,‘ arise ye dead and come out 
of your graves,’ Instantly the earth and the sea 
gave up the dead which they contained, and the 
aniverse’ was crowded with living people who ep- 
red to come out of their graves by millions. 
what a difference among them! con- 
vulsed with despair, endeavouring in vajn to hide 
themselves in their tombe, and cried to the hills to 
fall on them, and the mountainsto cover them from 
the face of the holy Judge, whilst others rose with 
seraphic wings above the earth which had been 
the theatre of their conflic's and their victory. 
Serenity was painted on their countenances, joy 
sparkled in their eyes, and dignity was impressed | 
on every feature.. My astonishment and terror 
were tedoubled when I perceived myself raised 
up with this innumerable multitude into the vast 
ts ot the air, from whence my affrighted eyes 
beheld this globe consumed by the flames, the 
heavens on fire, and the dissolving elements rea- 
dy to pass away. But what did J feel, when I be- 
held the Son of man coming in the clouds of hea- 
ven, in all the splendour of his glory, crowned 
with the charms of his mercy, and surrounded 
with the terrors of his justice ; ten thousand thou- 


his footsteps, All nature was silent. The wicked 
were condemned, and the sentence was pronoun- 
who surrounded me, a yawning gulf received 
them and closed u them. At the same time 
He that eat upon the throne exclaimed, * Come ye 
bleased of my Fathegy inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from ‘wie foundation of the world.’ 
Happy children of God, I cried, * You are exalt- 
ed in triumph with your Redeemer,’ and my daz- 
zled eyes will soon lose sight of you, in the blaze 


what words can express the horrors of my sitna- 


liant personage despatched from the celestial host, 


thou here? Dost thou presume to follow the Son 


Ask thy conscience what 


Dost thou not see that the fear 


After these words he 


glory 
thy 
Watch and 


ime 


Thou hast obstinately refu- 


O how happy I felt on awaking to find 


O my God, I cried, grant that this 
ream may continually influence my sentiments 


By this dream Mr. Fletcher was convinced that 


inciples and motives, by the Scrip- 


And from this time he began with 


The dream of John Newten, which he had long 


I accepted the present and 


I was 


[ readily told him its virtues, and his 


I think he 


I saw the hills as distinct as if awake, and 


restore it, saying ‘If you should receive this ring 


preserve it for you, and whenever it is needful | 
will produce it in your behalf.’ Upon this I 


soon wore off, and in a little time I totally forgot 
it, and I think it hardly occurred to my mind till 
several years afterwards.” 

[ will conclude this unsubstantial essay, by 
citing the words of that remarkable young sage of 
remote antiquity, Elihu, the reprover of both Job 
and his friend, and the sublime defender of God 
and his dispensations. “For God speaketh once, 
ea twice, and man perceiveth it not. Ina dream, 
in the vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon man, in slumberings upon the bed. Then he 


"PHILADELPHIA AND NE 


| THE DRUNKARD A SINNER ALMOST BE. 
YOND HOPE. 


The spostie says, 1st Tim. v. 24, “Some men's} groutgst 


sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 


” This is-most awfully the cage with the 
drunkard. His sin is open—it is dari 


it is 


blinding to the soul. Surely there can be little 
hope of the man whose every deed, and thought, 
and word, leads to shun the view of God’s periec- 
tions, to shun consideration of his own character, 
end whose practices lead to profanity, and lewd- 
ness and every evil work, and aleo either to tarn 


his back on God’s ordinances, or to 


ane them 


in the most daring manoer. However lightly many 
among us think of this odious vice, yet 60 it. is that 


no advice of man can change 
very seldom it jis that the 
down on a soul, so far gone in rebellion and in 


such a. man, and 
grace of God comes 


contempt of all the means of grace. Thus we see 


}every day that every consideration is powerless to 
stop him in his mad career. 


Tell him of the woes 


in this life that he will bring on himself, end on his 
family and kindred ; teil him even of the degradation 
and the ruin of character he wi/l bring on bis own 
children ; still he rushes on in his mad way, and 
his thiret for strong drink will overpower every 
other emotion. Tell him then of the woes of dis- 
obedience in the world to come, of the loss of the 


soul, that there isa judgment day, at which the 
drunkard and the profane—at which the bad hus- 


band and the bad wife, the bad son, and the bad 


hard hearts. 


reclaimed! 


over. 


rudely. 


gardens. 


daughter, must stand—and after that day that there 
will be a hell, in which drunkards must perish for- 
ever—stil] he heeds not; but to gratify his thirst 
for an hour, he will lose his soul for eternity. On 
the other hand, tell him ofall the wonders of the 
glorious Gospel of the grace of God—and, O how 
many wonders are there in that wonderous plan! 
tell him that God gave his Son to die for sinners ; 
tell him of the agonies and the woes of the Son of 
God for sin; tell him of his bloody sweat, of his 
prayers, of his tears, of the derision of his ene- 
mies; tell him of the nails in his hands and in 
his feet, and of the darkness of his soul ; .tell him 
all this was for sin; for the sin of the rebellious. 
Surely such wonders should melt the hardened 
soul to love God, whose love to poor sinners pas- 
seth knowledge. But the Drunkard will not melt, 
he will not feel, he will not believe; but tramples 
under foot the blood of the Son of God, that he 
may worship his own belly as his god, and join 
with the wicked of the earth in every thin 
is base and horrid. Tell him again of the invita- 
tions of the Gospel, how urgent, how free—tell 
him that God, even God against whom he has gin- 
ned, cries, “ Turn ye, turn 
—tell him that the Gospe 
every creature, even to the drunkard—the bad man 
who has defied God, and who has been cruel, and 
heartless, and selfish, towards his own flesh and 
blood ; but still he hears not. Tell him of the 
rit of God who will come into the soul if we ask, 
and will take away our corruption, and soften our 


that 


yes why will ye die?” 
is to be preached to 


The drunkard may bend the knee ; 


may sit as God’s people sit, and partake of His or- 
dinances; but it is to profane them, for he will not 
bend the soul but does despite to the Spirit of 
grace, that he may gratify his base desires, and 
ruin both soul and body for ever. 

But this is not all. 
ings of the God of mercy will not move him. It is 
awfully true of the drunkard what Solomon says, 
Prov. xxii. 22—“*Though thou shouldest bray a 
fuol ina mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart from him.” Even 
when God sends on him sore sickness and pain, 
and brings him to the gates of death. yet no sooner 
does he recover strength, than he flies to his curse 
again. Even when the evils of his condition, 
brought on by himself, stare him in the face, still 
the slave of strong drink must ron on in the way 
of ruin. Poverty and rags will not step bim— 
weeping wife and weeping children will not stup 
him—nay, even bereavement and death of kindred 
will not stop him. The miserable man is to be 
seen at times staggering in his sin, even when a 
wife, or a brother, or a child, are lying lifeless in 
his own dwelling. Nay/the most solemn scenes 
which men can witness, will not stop him. See 
him after he has committed dust to dust, and ashes 
to ashes—after he has looked into the tomb, the 
place where the worm feeds on our mortal flesh, 
and after he has heard the rumble of the clay, and 
the fillihg up the pit, which hides all that is dear 
to men on earth for ever from our sight, and still 
on that very day he will go to his drink, and to his 
companions, and to his wickedness. O my breth- 
ren, there is not a more: hopeless vice than that of 
drunkenness—there is not a more hopeless man 
than a drunkard? 
words of this blessed book of mercy powerless, and 
all the warnings of Providence to be of no use to 
him. When we see a drunkard, we have reason 
to fear that we seen man given up of God. O 
oung man, flee this vice ! 
at the very thought of it being possible that thou 
couldst fall into it. O strong man flee this vice, 
for many strong men have been slain by it! Q old 
man, flee this vice, for many grey hairs hes i' 
brought to the dust of death without hope! 
warned. This vice so ruins a man ina religious 
point of view, that few, very few drunkards are 


Even the providential deal- 


His iniquity renders al] the 


Shudder with horror, 


Be 


As long as this state of mind lasts, 


even the preaching of the everlasting Gospel, and 
all the solemn warnings of God’s providence, will 
be powerless to soften the soul. 
ed—no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.”— Rev. Matthew Barclay. 


* Be not d-ceiv- 


CANDOUR, PEACE, AND MODERATION. 


Christians should endeavour after unity in the 
essentials of religion; moderation in its circum- 
stantials; and charity in both. 

It was a saying of Bishop Burnet, * We should 
hope all to be right in their principles, till we know 
them to be wrong; and good in their practices, 
till we know them to be bad.” 

Charity is an angel while she only rejoiceth in 
the truth ; a harlot when she embraces all, delight- 
ing in those whom she should rather pity.and weep 
1 Cor. xiii. 6. 

A reasonable denial, accompanied with sweet- 
ness and civility, doth more please a man of un- 
derstanding, than a courtesy granted coldly and 


Accustom not thyself to find fault with other 
people’s actions: thou art not bound to weed their 


He who makes a jest of other people’s frailties 
and deformities, upbraids the God of nature, 

The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water; therefore leave off contention before it 
be meddled with. Prov. xvii. 14. 

Of such a peace-making spirit was father Ber- 
nard, that he once said to his obstinate adversaries, 
“T will cleave to you against your wills: I will 
cleave to you against my own will: when ye are 
moved, I will be quiet: [ will give place to anger, 
that I may not give place to the devil.” 


A REVENGEFUL AND FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


Forget others’ faults, and remember thine owr. 
Forgive any body sooner than thyself. 
God permits a Christian to be wronged, that 


he may exercise his patience ; and commands him 


charity. 


himself. 


He that overcomes evil with good 
three at once, namely, the devil, his adversary, and 


to forgive the wrong that he may exercise his 


» overcomes 


Our remembering an injury often more hurts us 


than our receiving it. 
Tertullian saith, *‘ There is little difference be- 


tween him that doth an injury, and him that re- 
quites it; but only that the one is wicked a little 


sooner than the other.” ee 
Two persons will not be friends a long tite, if 


they cannot forgive each other little failings. 
ath any 


man wounded you with injuries! 


meet them with patience: hasty words rankle the 


openeth the ears of men sealeth their instrac- 
tion, 


wound ; soft language dresses it ; forgiveness cures 


it; and oblivion takes away the scar. 


‘ ANGER AND MEEKNESS. 
He that overcomes his passions, conquers his 


test enemies. 

He/that is slow to anger, is better than the 
might: and he that ruleth his spirit, than be that 

y forbearing is a prince persu ;anda 
soft tongue breaketh the bone. Prov. xxv. 15. 

A gealous soul meekness is like a ship 
ina dorm, in danger of wrecks: a meek soul with- 
out zéal is like a ship in a calm, which moves not 
fast enough towards its its harbour. 

In discoursing with a choleric man, be smooth 
and soft in thy answers, and so thou puttest off 
wrath: this ig to blow upon a hot map to cool him. 

Mr, Reiner made this observation towards the 
cloae of his life, “I have found that words spoken 
in meekness of wisdom, and not from an angry 
spirit, are most piercing to others, and most com- 
furtable to myself.” 

To give a reproof in anger, is like giving a sick 
man @ physical potion scalding hot. 

_ Do nothing in a fury; for that is putting to sea 
in @ storm. 

Be pot affronted at a jest: if one throw ever so 
much salt at thee, thou wilt receive no harm, ex- 
cept thou art raw and ulcerous. 

lato being told that some had spoken il] of him 
said, “ It matters not; I will endeavour so to live 
that nobody shall believe them.” 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 

Pride is a sin that will rise out of the dead ashes 
of other sins. 

That will break a proud man’s heart which will 
not break a humble Christian’s sleep. 

A man may be convinced of a hundred sins; but 
he is never savingly convinced, till he is convinced 
of his pride and unbelief. 

He that is proud of his virtue or grace may rea- 
aonably question whether he las any at all: see- 
ing he wanteth humility, which is the mother of all 
graces. 

God would rather see his children humble for 
sin, than proud of grace. 

Much may be got by humility: he that looked 
downward, saw the stars in the water ; but he that 
looked upward, could not see the water in the stars. 

The casting down of our spirits in trne humility, 
ia like throwing a ball on the ground, which makes 
it rebound the higher towards heaven. 

The first step heavenward is humility: the first 
step hell ward is pride. 

Lofty hearts, like lofty mountains, are never 
fruitful. 

As wise merchants lay up their richest wines in 
low cellars; so God his best gifts and graces in 
lowly hearts. 

ride goes before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. Prov. xxi. 18. 

All the world cannot pull down an humble man, 
because God will lift him up: all the world can- 
not bear up a proud man, because God will pull 
him down. 


From the Christian Mirror. 

A CAUTION, 

As there is some little agitation in the Christian 
community on the subject of perfection, it is im- 
portant, that, in opposing groundless pretensions, 
we should say and donothing to obstruct Christian 
progress. We should not supply negligent Chris- 
tians with any apology for their deficiencies, ‘here 
are points of Christian attainment very far in ad- 
vance of any thing which the mass of professors 
have reached—points of elevation in Christian ex- 
perience, enjoyment, and usefulness, to which 
thousands have arrived by energetic diligence in 
the Christian life. It has been so since the day 
when Christianity begun to be promulgated.— 
There have been men and women who have lived 
near to God, and delighted to expend their ener- 
gies in hie service; whose minds were absorbed in 
the great things of Cnrist’s kingdom, so that the 
world had comparatively slight hold of their affec- 
tions. They have been delivered from bondage, 
brought into the liberty of the sons of God, and 
could cry, with the joyful confidence of children, 
** Abba, Father !” 

That assurance of hope is attainable, has, so far 
as we know, always been a doctrine of the Church. 
In a homely looking volume now before us, printed 
in 1652, we tind the following language: “ Many 
a Christian has been, and is, assured of his salva- 
vation. Scarce any eminent Christian in the whole 
book of God, but has set his seal to this truth by 
his own particular experience. ‘This is so clear, as 
the adversaries themselves cannot deny ; but that 
many choice ones have had a full and satisfactory 
light springing in upon their soul, and clearing 
their condition to them. But they say, it is b 
way of extraordinary revelation, a special privi- 
lege vouchsafed to some few of God’s choicest: 
worthies byta rare indulgence, But this is spoken 
gratis, and is contrary to the present experience 
uf many thousands of Christians. The very drift 
of St. John's Epistle is, that Christians might have 
aggurance. And besides, those mediums by which 
Christians attain to assurance, are common to all.” 

About a hundred years later, Jaines Hervey 
wrote thus: “An humble, well-grounded assur- 
ance of our reconciliation to God is. an unspeaka- 
bly precious blessing. It is what all should seek, 
and many have attained.” After referring to one 
instance among his living acquaintances, and quo- 
ting several passages of Scripture, he adds :—* If 
at any tine I am favoured with the heavenly gift, 
it is derived from such comfortable Scriptures: 
The Son of the Most High came into the world to 
save sinners: He died, the just fur the unjust: He 
poured out his soul for transgressors. And since 
you and I know ourselves to be sinners, unjust, 
transgressors, why should we not take the cowfort 
here offered for our acceptance? Why should we 
not make use of the privilege, here consigned over 
to our enjoyment, and claim the legacy, in these 
clauses of our dying Master's testainent, most evi- 
dently bequeathed to our souls? To found our ex- 
pectations on this bottom will be a means of both 
humbling and exalting us; of filling us with shame, 
and filling us with hope: thag we may abhor our- 
selves, and yet rejoice in God our Saviour.” 

But Hervey did not build his assurance on any 
real or imagined pertection of his own. On ‘almost 
the same page which we have quoted, he says— 
‘We are all in some degree carnal, invsome de- 
gree sinful, while we continue in this mortal body. 
Considering the infinite veracity, and unchangea- 
ble faithfulness of the blessed God, the most exal- 
ted saints have too much cause to lament their de- 
ficiency in point of faith, and evermore to cry out 
Lord, help our belief. Many build their hopes 
upon their religious duties, and righteous deeds ; 
such a building must unavoidably be shaken by 
every temptation, and sapped by every working of 
corruption. ‘These are, in no wise, the founda- 
tion; but evidences, rather, that we are fixed on 
it. For my part, when I| can exercise a grace, or 
perform a duty, that is debased by no imperfection, 
mingled with no corruption, then will I trust on 
self-righteousness. But till then, | must be very 
unreasonable, if [ do not rely on my illustrious 
Surety; fly to the ark of his wounds, and make 
mention of his righteousness only. ‘This is all- 
sufficient ; and never, never faileth those that trust 
In it, 

Much in the same spirit, almost a century later 
still, wae Edward Payso in the habit of expressing 
himself. Self-renunciation, self-abasement, and 
exaltation of Christ Jesus, every where character- 
ize his sentiments and language. And yet, how 
much of heaven he tasted here on earth! Who 
can doubt that the following language is expres- 
sive of his own experience ! 

JOY OF COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

‘At times, God is pleased to admit his children to 
nearer approaches, and more intimate degrees of 
f-llowship with himself and his Son, Jesus Christ. 
He senda down the Spirit of adoption into their 
hearts whereby they are enabled to cry Abba, 
Father; and to feel those lively affections of love, 
joy, trust, hope, reverence, and dependence, which 
it is at once their duty and their happiness to exer- 


cise towards their Father in heaven. By the in- 


4, 

fluences of the same Spirit he shines into their 
minds, to give them the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ; 
causeg his glory to pass before them, and makes 


them, in some meusure to understand the perfec- 


unutterable, inconceivable, unheard of things, 
which he has prepared for those who love him; 
applies to them his exceeding great and precious 
promises; makes them to know that great love 
wherewith he has loved them, and thus causes 
them to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
‘glory. He shines in upon their souls with the 
dezzling, melting, overpowering beame of grace, 
and mercy proceeding from the Sun of righteous- 
ness, gives them to know the heights und the 
depths, the lengths and breadihs of the love of 
Carist, which passeth knowledge, and fills them 
with all the fulness of God. ‘The Christian in these 
bright, enraptured moments, while thus basking in 
beams of celestial light and splendour, forgets his 
existence, and is wholly absorbed in the ravishing, 
the exstatic contemplation of uscreated beauty and 
loveliness, He endeavours to plunge himself into 
the boundless ocean of divine glory which opens to 
his view, and. longs to be wholly swallowed up and 

lost in God, His whole soul forth in one in- 
tense flame of gratitude, admiration, love, and de- 
sire. He contemplates, he wonders, he admires, 
he loves and adores. His soul dilates itself beyond 
its ordinary capecity, and expands to receive the. 
flood of happiness which overwhelms it. All its 
desires are satisfied. It no longer inquires, who 
will show us any good, but returns unto its rest, 
because the Lord hath dealt bountifully with it. 

The scanty, noi-y, thirst-producing streams of 
worldly delight only increase the feverish desires 
of the soul; but the tide of joy which flows in 

upon the Christian, is silent, deep, full, and satisfy- 

ing. All the powers and faculties of his mind are 

lost, absorbed, and swa!lowed up in the contempla- 

tion of infinite glory. With an energy and activi- 

ty unknown before, he roams and ranges through 

the ocean of light and love, where he can neither 

find a bottom nor a shore. No language can utter 

his feelings, but with an emphasis, a meaning, an 

expression which God alone could excite, and 

which he alone can understand, he breathes out 

the ardent emotions of his soul, in broken words, 

while he exclaims, My Father and my God.” 

We apprehend that a great many modern pre- 

tenders to perfection have a long way to go, and 

many conflicts to encounter before they will reach 

that standard of piety and consecration to the ser- 

vice of God, which the writers of the foregoing ex- 

tracts had attained. And yet they did not count 

themselves to have apprehended a hundreth part of 
what was attainable, or to have become slready 

perfect. They still pressed towards the mark. 


From the Boston Recorder, 
THE TREASURE AND THE HEART. 


There never was uttered a sentence of deeper 
wisdom than that of our Saviour, that * Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Its 
truth may be illustrated from a multiplicity of 
sources. Let us walk around, then, and take a 
view of the different figures in the great gallery of 
human life. ‘There is a miser, but as he is scarce- 
ly worthy to be made the subject of an illustration, 
we will pass him, and look at : 


Tre Man or Business. 

His treasure is wealth, in pursuit or possession. 
[It is with him the golden prize, and some men 
seem, like Midas, to convert every thing they 
touch into gold. That rich young man (Matt. 19,) 
who “ went away sorrowful,” though so amiable as 
to excite an emotion of love in the bosom of Christ 
himself, was so av@ricious as to part with heaven 
rather than with his golden treasure. His heart 
was in his purse, and that isa position in which no 
man’s heart can ever expand to sufficient dimen- 
sions, to take jn the Jove of God. “ Where your 
treasure is, thero wil! your heart be also.” 

Tue Proressionat Man 
Regards his reputation as his treasure. He toils 
to gain it, and being gained, he toils to sustain it. 
For this he summons every power and taxes every 
resource. If he has chosen the legal profession, to 
this he devotes himself. If the medical-art, he be- 
stows equal diligence and zeal. There is his heart. 
Even religion with her holy and imperative claims 
is thrust aside. No matter how hard he finds it 
“To climb the steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar,” 
he will struggle up, or perish in the attempt. That 
emineat young American physician, Dr. Gahan 
fell a victim to his prufessional enthusiasm. Happy 
fur him, as well as honourable to Christianity was 


Y | it, that while the former part of his life was over- 
cast with the shadows of a cheerless infidelity, the 


latter part of it was illumined with the brightest of 
Christian hope. He at last found the true treasure. 
Let me now introduce you into the study of 


Tue Generar 

See here the literary devotee, surrounded with 
books; lost in abstraction ; pale with watching the 
“midnight lamp,” and neglect of exercise ; com- 
mitting a slow, but not less certain suicide, and at 
last sinking into the grave, a self-immolated victim; 
a voluntary martyr to his treasure, and that trea- 
sure the love of tame, the love of truth, or the love 
of moral beauty, or whatever fixes his intellect and 
fascinates his suul. Well, suppose he gains his 
end. Verily he has his reward. He has encircled 
his brow with a wreath of laurel, but it is a crown 
of withering leaves! * Now they strive for a cor- 
ruptible crown, but we for an incorruptible.” Let 
us next contemplate 

Tue Youne, Gay, anp Bioomine 
She is just entering the circles of fashion. What 
is her treusure? ‘The love of admiratiun. She has 
no wish beyond this, and no fear but that some more 
charming rival will dispute with her the suprema- 
cy over conquered hearts, and share that adoration, 
which, if not monopolized, is nothing. Did you ever 
read the history of Cha:lutte Temple? Her trea- 
sure was her curse: her fascination her fall; her 
peerless accomplishment the precursor of tearless 
despair. Why should young females be so anxious 
to be, or to be thought beautiful—not in holiness, 
not in the image of God, but in mere personal,.. 
perishing attractions. Beauty is often a fatal gift. 
What a pity that Ann Boleyn, the injured queen of 
Henry VIII. was so beautiful! Posterity has sighed 
over the fate of that gentle, lovely, and devoted 
being, who fell a martyr to the jealousy and rage 
of a wicked monarch. 
When the two friends are represented in Lu- 
cian’s Dialogus as descending into the catacombs 
of the dead, one asks, us he stumbles against a dry 
and unsightly skull, which of these skulls belongs 
to Helen? Who could tel] which pertained to the 
celebrated Grecian beauty, on whose account two 
nations were involved in a fierce and bloody war? 
I can tell my young readers of the gentler sex, 
that it is a blessing to be invested with homely 
features. Watch your hearts. 


Tue Poor Man. 
Considers his tr€&sure as invested in his charac- 
ter and his industry. A good character and indus- 
trious habits are both desirable and commendable, 
but are in as much danger of being idolized, and 
are as dangerous when idolized, as any thing 
else. He reads, “ Be diligent m business,” 
and there stops as for the rest—as for teing 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” he has 
no time for that. He is laying up treasure on 
earth. His heart is bent on successive busi- 
ness, and on his own character, so far as that 
will promote it. He does not “ reek first the king- 
dom of Gol.” Industrious habits do very well for 
this world, but if not directed to the high objects of 
the undying sou}, will never help a man to heaven. 
Here again is 
Tae STATESMAN, 

Whose heart eagerly desires civic fume. That 
is his treasure and hia trust. He thirsts, not to 
have his name written in “the Lamb’s Book of 
Life,” but to inscribe it on the roll of immortality. 


Popularity is his idol. For this, he will sacrifice 
his time, his strength, his friends, Lis congpience ace, 


tions of his nature. He also reveals to them the. 


and his sovt. He will bribe and be bribed. [- 
kvow not what motive pted: Walpole tu say, 
“ Every man has his price,” but | believe that po- 
litical men are generally acting as if they believed 
it. What care they for such an unchivalric notion 
as this: “Seekest thou great things fur thyselt ? 
Seek them not.” Ah, how few the statesmen now, 
like him described by Thomeon, who are skilled 


“ To make a mighty people thrive, 
And equal goodness, suund integrity 
A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted sou 

Amid asliding age, and burning strong, — 

Not vainly blazing for thy country’s weal, 

A steady spirit, regularly free, 

‘These, each exacting each, the Statesman light 

Into the Patriot.” 
Oh for some Archetype to prove the truth of the 
Poet’s picture! But we must not pass by 

‘Tae Mitrrary Hero, 

Or the imperial Tyrant, whose heart is dazzled 
with that which is mis-called Glory, Not that 
superior glory, which consists in the tavour of God 
and in the brightness of his moral image investing 
the soul, but in the applause of men. Herod Agrip- 
pa (Acts, xii.) was such an one. This vain-glori- 
ous sinner, gorgeously robed and proudly enthroned, 
harangued the people in such flowing flattery, that 
they cried out; “ Jt is the voiee of @ god, and 1.0 
of aman.” While he was drinking ip this adula- 
tion, God struck him with his judgment, and gave 
him to the worme, For glory the martfél hero pines 
im peace and pants in war. He seeks it in the 
bloody field; courts it “in the imminent deadly 
breach ;” at the cannon’s mouth; emid the rour of 
the Ocean; in Arabian sands and polar snows. It 
is his treasure; it is his life; he will purchase it 
atany expense. Tears of widows, the cries of or- 
phans, the groans of the wounded and the dying, 
are all unheeded, if necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of his object, Shall we now deecend to 


Tak SENSUALIST, 

And ask for his treasure? Is it the gratifica- 
tion of his appetite, his low, carnal, debasing op- 
petite. “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up tor 
many yeare; eat, drink, and be merry.” Eating 
and drinking! They are the chief pleasures of 
the beast. Revelling! It is the employment of 
the heathen. The soul feels itself de, raded wh: n 
imprisoned in such a mass of flesh. It isthe heart 
that is * overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness. 


The sinner’s treasure 

Is guilty pleasure, 

‘The Christian’s love, 

Springs trom above. 
The splendid travsgressor “ fares sumptuously 
every day,” and is carried from a bed of down to 
the burning lake. All the comfort that he gets 
there is, * Son, remember that thou in thy iife 
time receivedst thy good things.” 1 will not gc 
any lower, for if 1 should, 1 must describe 


Tue Rive Daunxarp, 
Whose treasure is—his bottle! What an object 
to enslave the heart! Yet many a strong one, aud 
many & lovely have fallen into this snare, 

[ will now speak a little of the superiogity of 
the Christian’s treasure. There was once a very 
fine young man, reared, too, amid the sple:dours 
of a Juxurious court, who esteemed even “the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures” 
of that far-famed land. If such be the reproach of 
Christ, what must be the hope and honour of 
Christ? This treasure in the first place, is the 
only thing suited to the nature of man throughout 
his existence. Secular activity, science, litera- 
ture, political power, habits of industry, and the 
like, answer for this worhi, but “ godliness hath 
the promise of the life that now: is and of that 
which is tocome.” Aftes all that earti can do 
for the soul, it feels an indescribable longing, an 
insatiable thirst after something nobler. You may 
possess all that heart can wish, be furnished with 
every means, and drink every cup of pteasure, 
but what is the end of all? Just read that elo- 
quent, graphic, memorable confession of an ac- 
complished debauchee in Ecclesiastes, ii. 4—11. 
Secondly, this treasure is the highest gift of 
God. What more could he have done the way 
of generosity to the abject poor? “Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich”—the rest I need not quote. This indeed 
isa gratuity. The treasure is nothing le-s than 
Himseir. “If thou knewest the gift of God,” 
said he to the Samaritan woman, and s0 says to 
you. Qh that there were in you a heart to re- 
spond, * Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift.” lt is compared to the pure waters of a 
living fountain, and every one that thirsteth is 
entreated to come-end partake, “ without money 
ard without price.” A sinner pays dearly for his 
pleasures. Sin is a costly thing. It not only 
robs the pocket, but bows the soul to the most de- 
basing drudgery. The sinner is a voluntary rlave 
of the worst character, for he eells himself Oh, 
then, breathe no prayer short of heaven's holy 
and imperishable joys. He ig rich, who is an 
“heir of God.” 

“ Give what thou wilt, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.” 


Thirdly, this is an incorruptible treasure. It 
has no germs of decay within. It has no assaila- 
ble points without. The thief cannot steal it. Rust 
cannot corrode it. Fire cannot burn it. Floods 
cannot drown it. Storms will not touch it. The 
tempests that will sweep away all reluges of lies, 
will pass harmless over it. History tells us that 
when Julius Cesar was wrecked in one of his 
voyages, he bravely buffeted the waves with one 
hand, while with the other he held aloft the 
parchment on which was written his own com- 
mentaries, to save it from destruction. So awid 
the wreck of material things, the immortal trea- 
sure of the Christian will be preserved by an arm 
stronger than Cesar’s, mightier than that of Mi- 
chael himself. 
This treasure is, fourthly, a peaceful possession. 
Earthly treasures cannot purchase peace. They 
rather bring trouble. ‘This is the legacy of the 
great Proprietor of the universe, bequeathed in his 
last will and testament. “Peace I leave with 
you. My peace I give unto you. Notas the world 
giveth, give J unto you.” No mortal man, howev- 
er vast his pussessions, can talk thus. Napole n 
in the.altitude of his pride and plenitude of his 
power, distributed crowns apd kingdoms among 
his favourites, but lived to have his own torn from 
his brow, his kingdom given to others, and his 
person chained to a rock. 

Fifthly, this is an invaluable treasure. The Mas- 
ter calls it “the pearl of great price.” “The king- 
dom of heaven is like a merchant, seeking goodly 
pearls, who, when he has'fuund ong pearl of great 
price, goeth and selleth all he hath, and buyeth that 
pearl.”” A merchant could buy a perishable pearl, 
but not this. Only Jesus had the means of makin; 
this purchase. Cleopatra is said to have di-sulve 
a pearl of some thousand pounds value in one of 
her royal goblets, but no such experiment could be 
made on this treasure. Suppose a rich, dy:ng fiend 
should call you to his bedside, and as he placed in 
our hand a gem of immense value, should say, I 
ave spent my all to purchase this token: f my love 
to you. Imagine that gem to contain the secret 
of immortal health. Ah! the Savieur has given, 
I repeat it, all that even Hecould give—Himsexr ! 
And “the gift of God is ETERNAL LiFe” 
Finally, this is a reserved treasure. Here we 


‘obtain the title, and some litle foret»stes. reaf- 


ter we shall enter on the full psesession. We read 
of a life hid with Christ in God.” This is it: “a 
hope laid up ;”” we hear Paul exclaiming, a8 he 
ets near the end of the rac’, “ henceforth there is 
id up for me a crownof righteousness.” We are 
assured of “an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, 
and unfading.” It is the Leliever’s treasure, which 
is reserved, and towards which his heart turns, 
like the solar flower to the sun, or the magnetic 
needle to the pole. That is the subject, which 
engages its thoughts, excites its love, creates 
its cares, awakens its fears, revives its hopes, 
and exalts ite joye, Such is the TREASURE, and so 
is the HEART towards it. 
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PURDAY, APRIL 4, 1840. 

Dollgre if paid within siz months, 
Dollars. and Fifty Cents in advance. 


or Evucartion.—The Rev. A, B. Quay, 


~ who hae been sppointed Agent of the Board of 


Education of the General Assembly, for the Synods 
of Pittsburgh and Ohio, may hereafter be addressed 
the time for the an- 
nisl meeting of the General Assembly is approach- 
ing, we would take the liberty of suggesting to 
_ the ‘Presbyteries at their Spring Sessions, to as- 
eertain as far as practicable the amount of sub- 
scriptions within their bounds, for the Board of 
_ Publication, made at the Semi-Centenary Anniver- 
Sary, and:to report the results to the General As- 
sembly. Aatrict inquiry will no doubt be made, 
to what extent the recommendation of the Assem- 
bly was obperved and what funds were collected, 
and it is therefore desirable that the Presbyteries 
should be able to answer the inquiry. The infor- 
mation would also he of importance to the Board 
itself as.a guide to their future operations. 


Conression oF Farra.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication have issued a correct edition 
of the Confession of Faith, and they are now sel- 


ling it atthe lowest possible rate, without any 


regard to pecuniary profit; their principal aim 
being to circdlate it widely through the Charch. 
‘It will be readily admitted that every Presbyte- 
- vian should be at least partially acquainted with 
the standards of his own church, and yet how 
many are there who have never made these the 
subject of a day’s study! It is wholly inex- 
cusable in pastors to have families under their 
‘cate who are not provided with the Confession, 
especially when a little exertion on their part, 
might supply the defect, Will not Pastors and 
Sessions at once resolve that every family in the 
Presbyterian charch in the United States shall, 
before the expiration of two years, be provided 
with the Confession of Faith of our church? 


Misapprenension or Prayer.—There are many, 
both in and out of the Church, who pray formally 
undér a total misapprehension of the nature of the 
act. Prayer is often and properly urged as a 
duty incumbent on every subject of the divine 
government, and from a misunderstanding, per- 
haps, of the injunction, it has come to be regarded 
by many as a dry, abstract duty which they are 
required to perform. . It is their duty to pray once, 
twice, or thrice a day, and unless they go through 
the form, their conscience accuses them. They 
do not seem to regard it as the method of solicit- 
ing God for those favours and mercies which he 
alone can bestow—as the expression of the hearts’ 
wants and desires, but as a task in the fulfilment 
of which they have very little interest. This 
misapprehension is much more frequent than is 
imagined, else why is it that there are so many 
prayers which are forgotten as soon as offered ? 
If we really express the desires of our hearts; if 
we wish and expect God to hear us; if when we 
confese sin we really feel that we are sinners, or 
if when we ask pardon, we wish to obtain it, why 
are we so dull and formal? Why are we not as 
much in earnest in asking God for spiritual favours 
as we are in asking a fellow man for some great 
temporal favour? Why do we not press onr auit, 
wait for the answer, and earnestly look forit? A 
subject, in compliance with the customs of a court, 
might ceremoniously bow in the royal presence 
every daf but if that same eubject had to ask for 
his life, he would do it with more fervour, and 
would anxiously wait to hear the royal decision. 
So where prayer is regarded ae a mere ceremony, 
or dry and heartless form of duty, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the heart should be engaged and inter- 
ested in it; bat where it is understood to be the 
way appointed of God, in which he will hear all 
our wants and desires, the lips will not merely 
say prayers, but the heart will pray, rejoicing in 
the privilege of soliciting all things from him who 
giveth liberally and bountifully to those who ask 
in faith, nothing doubting. 


Come to Curist.—Every sinner to whom the 
Gospel offer is made, should come to Christ, be- 
cause, 

Ist. It is the only way to obtain happiness ; 
we mean happiness in its truest and purest sense. 
The world and flesh may certainly afford some 
gtatifications ; there undoubtedly is some pleasure 
in the indulgence of the carnal appetites, but it is 
futile to seek for happiness in any of the broken 
‘eisterns of earth. Animal gratification, which is 
imperfect and transient by its very nature, may 
be found there, but that state of the rational mind 
in which its recollections of the past, its reflec- 
- tions on the present, and its anticipations of the 
future, all contribute to the * soul’s calm sun- 
shine, and the heartfelt joy,” is to be obtained 
from a higher source. Union with Christ, love 
to him, and confidence in his propitiatogy sacri- 
fice, have been found efficacious in ten thousand 
instances ; the friendship with God, which he by 
hie death and intercession has purchased, is, where 
it is appreciated, a source of exquisite and perma- 
nent enjoyment ; and can the world say as much 
of its pursuits? Alas! wherever we look, we 
see the miserable, and disappointed votaries of 
the world. They begin to find how deceptive 
have been their hopes, how hollow all earthly pre- 
tension, and hgw sadly all expedients have failed 
to which they have confidently resorted for hap- 
piness. Strip off the outside covering, and re- 
move the tinsel and paint by which the deformity 
of the world is concealed, and it will be found 
that happiness never has been, never can be, ex- 
tracted from a source so odious. Try Christ, and 
you will find the contrast of all this. 

2d. Sinners should come to Christ, because he 
is a loving and merciful Saviour. In whatever 
aspect you regard his character, it is attractive. 
He came to seek and save the lost; his soul over- 
flowed with compassion ; he invited the guiltiest 
and vilest; he embraced those who came to him; 
he wept over the incorrigible ; and he is the same 
now ; he would that men should come unto him 
and live, and he desires not the death of the sin- 
ner. He has died to make atonement; he has 
ascended to heaven to prepare mansions for his 
people, and his language is, + Come unto me and 
I will give you rest... How sincere is hein ma- 
king this offer! Oh what joy would it awake 
in the bosoms of the heavenly hosts, if you 
would avail yourselves of it! And wil] you not 
sinner? Will you despise the disinterested love 
of Christ, neglect his atonement, and say delib- 
prately, that his love and mercy shall never bene- 
§t you? Consider before you refuse ! 

$d, But we will say but once more, you should | 


THE 


desjiay depends on the decision. which you make. 
= is an eterdal beaven to gecute, and an eter- 

avotd-;"the soul’s-ever enduring-hep- 
pinees or woe to be won or incurred, and will 
you fee] no anxiety ina case of such thrilling 
interest? Do you know of any name of saving 
‘efficacy except that of Christ? of any arm bat- 
his thatean save? Have you not heard it thun- 
dered from Sinai, salvation is not to be found in 
the law, and have you not heard sweetly whisper- 
ed from Sion, there ia life in the Gospel? Yes, 
in Jesus Christ is the only refuge of the soul—he 
alone is able and willing to save to the uttermost. 
1 He that believeth on him shall be saved, he that 
believeth not is condemned already. Oh could 
| we fathom the despair and incurable agony of 
hell, and comprehend the ineffable glories of hea- 
ven, there would be no need of arguments to per- 
suade sinners to renounce the world, and em- 
brace the Saviour. 


Tue Two Conveets.—Emily and Matilda were 
intimate friends, aod were united in all their pur- 
suits and pleasures; the world wae their idol ; 
fashion their pursuit, and pride and vanity their 
besetting sins. Religion, of course, had no place 
in their affections, and was the subject of ridi- 
cule, except so far as fashion sanctioned an atten- 
tion to its outward forms. It so occorred that 
in the midst of their frivolity and gaiety, there 
was an unusual awakening to religion in the place 
in which they lived, and before long both of them 
manifested by the seriousness of their deportment, 
that they were not unaffected. ‘Their pastor, for 
they attended the same church, was a sound, 
grave, and judicious divine, deeply experienced 
himself in the ways of God, and extremely care- 
ful in his method of dealing with awakened souls. 
He laboured for souls as one sensible that he must 
give account, and while he spared not himself, he 
regarded the impossibility of imparting or receiv- 
ing spiritual good, except through the direct agen- 
cy of the Holy Ghost. Fora season, both of his 
young parishioners attended regularly upon the 
means of grace as administered by him, and hopes 
were entertained by their pastor that they were 
seeking to enter into the kingdom of heaven. At 
length, however, a marked difference was obser- 
ved in the conduct of the two young friends. 
Emily continued to seek instruction from her own 
minister, but Matilda, under the influence of oth- 
ers, was hurried from meeting to meeting, and 
from one minister to another, until she had scarce- 
ly time for reflection. Both of them appeared to 
be in earnest; both profeswed to feel an hitherto 
unfelt interest in religion, and both had forsaken 
their former pursuits to obtain by a careful search, 
the pearl of great price. ‘There were, however, 
very visible traits of difference between them, 
which sensibly interfered with their former inti- 
macy. Emily was quiet, sedate, and retiring ; 
Matilda was loquacious, averse to retirement, and 
always in a bustle; Emily was tender of the feel- 
ings and reputation of others; Matilda was per- 
petually finding fault with the defects of others, 
and censorious in her remarks on all ministers ex- 
cept her special favourites; the one was distrust- 
fol of herself, and her humility and self abase- 
ment would scarcely permit her to think well of her 
own state, the other indulged in the most flatter- 
ing opinions of her own acquirements, and talked 
to all who would listen of her own conversion ; 
the one was fearful of self deception, the other 
would listen to no doubts, but perpetually cried 
peace, peace to herself; the one was much in her 
| closet, the other was more at public meetings; the 
one read most, the other talked most; the one 
seemed to examine every step of her way before 
she took it, the other bounded along as if there 
could be no danger of mistake; the one believed 
that a proper understanding of the doctrines of 
the Gospel was essential to established piety, the 
other was all for feeling, and spoke disparagingly 
of doctrines; the one was willing to embrace re- 
ligion with all its difficulties, the other wished to 
have nothing to do with the difficulties of religion; 
the one sensibly increased in humility, faith, pa- 
tience, love, the other seemed as if her attention 
had been total!y distracted from the cultivation of 
her heart. 

The resolt of all this was as might have been 
anticipated ; the piety of Emily gained strength 
every day; and inan intelligent acquaintance with 
all the doctrines of the Gospel, in affectionate at- 
tachment to Chriet, and in unobtrasive but effi- 
cient zeal for his glory, she might well be re- 
garded as a growing Christian. On the contrary, 
Matilda, although she had been accustomed to re- 
gard her modest companion as far her inferior in 
attainments, soon seemed as if she had exhausted 
her religion in talking. She became remiss in 
outward duties, showed a returning inclination for 
the world, and exercised her fluency in censorious 
remarks on those who were so ‘ unreasonably 
strict in their religious notions as to deny them- 
selves the innocent pleasures of the world.”” She 
still retains her religious profession, but alas it is 
to be feared, she has a name to live while she is 
dead. 

It is not improbable that such contrasts as the 
one here briefly sketched, are familiar to many of 
our readers; they have seen young converts start 
in the course together, but when the race was 
scarcely more than begun, some have faltered, 
turned their eyes away from,the goal, and inglo- 
tiously abandoned the prize. Why is this? Why 
are many hindered who seem to begin the good 
way? Many reasons might be stated, but we 
will only briefly touch upon a few. Sometimes 
they are fatally influenced by the injudicious 
counsel of incompetent guides, who themselves 
are destitute of vital religion, or are unable to dis- 
criminate between true and false marke in others. 
How often are the most hopeful cases marred by 
such counsel as this—you should take peace to 
yourself—you should not suffer yourself to be 
troubled—you repent, that is enough—God has 
no doubt received you; and such like expressions, 
in which the evils of the heart are not probed, 
deep contrition is not looked for, and the applica- 
tion of the atonement to the case of lost and ruin- 
ed rebels is not regarded. Many are thus led, 
without any adequate views of their ruined con- 
dition, to imagine that they have become Chris- 
tians, while yet in the gall of bitterness. Again 
it is not uncommon for persons newly awakened, 
to be entirely deceived by supposing their devo- 
tion to some popular preacher, to whom they attri- 
bute their awakening, to be religion. They eu- 
logise him, attend all his meetings, make him the 
theme of all their conversation, and use all their 
influence to induce others to hear him. Affection 
for preachers is commendable, but the idolatry of 
a man, the glorification of a mere instrument, the 
‘instituting of disparaging comparisons, by which 
all the rest of God's servanta ere made his infe- 
riore, are but miserable evitences of a renewed 
veart, The religion which begins in such devo- 
ion to man, and which for atime is prominently 


come to Christ, and doit now,-as your everlasting 


not. having sufficient oil of grace to nourish it. 
Failure too is often attributable to entirely wrong 
views of the'nature and ébligations of wae 
gion. Most imagine that religion is at firet a slight 
struggle, and. then a great and uninterrupted haps 


anee, and very delightful. A little experience 
corrects these views, and shows that heaven is to 
be entered by the road of tribulation; that with- 
out are to be fightings, and within fears; that a 
contest with spiritual wickedness is to precede 
the crown, and that we most literally strive to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. When they 
make this discovery, they are offended, and tara 
again to the world, not aware that even the diffi- 
culties of religion are superior to the joys of the 
world. Thus they conclude that heaven is not 
worth a struggle, and judge themselves unfit for 
its glory. 

Without insisting upon other canses which 
operating on a corrupt heart, tend to quench the 
Spirit, and turn away the soul from the ways of 
life, we merely remark in conclusion, that they 
who suppose that they are religiously awakened, 
should be -particularly anxious to be kept from 
self deception, and in order to this, see to it, that 
their religion commences in humbling views of 
themselves, in impressive views of the glory of 
the divine character, in simple trust in Christ, and 
in quiet, humble, but determined obedience to all 
the commands of God. It is a dreadful thing 
never to give heed to the things which belong to 
our peace, it is still more dreadful, if possible, 
after having begun to turn back—for God says his 
soul can have no pleasure in such. 


Tue Oxrorp Tract Writers.—On our fourth 
page may be found a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
May, one of the Editors of the Episcopal Re- 
corder, now in Europe, who had the opportunity 
while at Oxford, of hearing Mr. Newman, one of the 
writers of the popish Oxford Tracts. His testi- 
mony is unequivocal on one main poiat of doetrine 
as now taught in this ancient seat of learning and 
Episcopacy, viz. that salvation depends first on 
Baptism, and then on good works. The Rev. gen- 
tleman might have as well told us that the cure of 
the plague depended first on a linen bandage and 
then on a crutch. Alas! that such teachers should 
ever ascend a pulpit to lead souls astray. 

Tueotocy.—We have lying before us two 
octavo volumes of theological dissertations, 
comprising a full system of divinity, from the 
pen of the Right Rev. Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, Bishop of Arath, and coadjutor of the Bishop 
of Philadelphia. It may possibly indicate the 
progress of the Roman Catholic church in the 
United States, that a stereotyped body of divinity 
in Latin should be required for the instruction 
of its clergy. We have glanced over the volumes, 
and have found of course, all the errors of the 
papal system strongly advocated by the Bishop. 
The Latin is probably as good as we are accus- 
tomed to see in modern productions, and the au- 
thor has shown himself to be a diligent and la- 
borious student. An air of freshness is given to 
the work by a reference to the opinions of recent 
authors; thus the late Dr. Wilson and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Barnes, are quoted, as likewise Mr. 
Furness, the Unitarian preacher of Philadelphia. 
We quote one specimen, not so much for its logic, 
as its reference to our own Church: * Recen- 
tissime vero Juculentum datum est argumentum 
confessionem Presbyterianam nullam vim apud 
sectam obtinore; iu ipsis enim comitiis generall- 
bus, singulis fere annis sententie contrarie obti- 
nurunt, alterna fere vice schole nove, que, a con- 
fessionis principiis longissime discedit, vel schole 
veterit Calviniane faventes. Quum autem com- 
mentationes in epistolam ad Romanos a Barnesiv, 
Philadelphie ante paucos annos edita, hereseos 
fuissent insimulate, ipseqde ex Synodi auctoritate 
a munere predicandi suspensus, comitia Genera- 
lia Pittsburgi anno 1836 eum absolverunt: aano 
verd sequenti comitia Generalia Philadel phie habi- 
ta, omnes nove schole fautores et Ecclesias in 
quibus ee circumferebantur opiniones a consortio 
suo absciderunt, qua ratione sexcenti fere pre- 
cones simul abscissi dicuntur. Heec sane osten- 
dunt confessionem nullatenus idoneam fidei unita- 
ti perpetuo servande.” 


Forry.—He that postpones preparation for 
death until the hour of death, is like a man who, 
‘although he knows he is to set out on a long and 
important journey, delays preparation until the 
stage is at the door, and the impatient coachman 
is sounding his born. Go he must, but his mind 
is thrown intoconfusion by recollecting how many 
things have been neglected which required prepa- 
ration. He sets out, but only to experience the 
miserable discomforts resulting from an unwise 
procrastination. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Presbyterian Evangelical] Society of Philadel- 
phia, will be held on Tuesday, 8th inst. at half- 
past seven o'clock, P. M., in the Lecture-room of 
the Second Presbyterian church, in 7th street be- 
low Arch street. The new Board elected at the 
annual meeting of the Society, (in February, )are as 
follows, viz : 

President-Matthew L. Bevan. 
Vice Presidents—Chas, Chauncey, Wm. Nassau, 


Thos. Bradford, Jas. Kerr, 
Jas Stewart, J. N. Dickson. 


Secretary—W illiam Darrach. 
Treasurer—Alexander Symington. 


Directors—Stephen Colwell, Charles Collins, 
Alex. Osborn, Wm. C. Morgan, John C. Capp, 
William Iulty, G. H. Vangelder, John Harned, 
Wiiliam Patterson, Peter Leslie, John Stille, A. 
J. Miller, F. V. Krug, J. V. Cowell, Robert Earp, 
Jr., Edw. E. Brewster, Wm. Darrach, M. D., Solo- 
mon Allen, Winthrop Sargent, J. T. Beyles, Jas. 
Warren, Samuel Asbury, John McArthur, Thos. 
Evans, J. Engies Negus, Paul T. Jones, John M. 
Harper, Wm. Sherman, Moses Reed, Wm. Gib- 
son, Nathaniel Walker, James Moorhead, W. A. 
Stokes, James Russell, John Scott, Geo. Durfour 
Samuel Woodward, Nathl. Potts, James Schott, 
Ww. 8S. Martien, Juhn H. Earle, Thomas Kerr, 
Wm. er James Dunlap, Henry Bell, Jonathan 
Ogden, Edwin Coolidge, Isaac Otis, Dr. Murphy, 
J. Gaw, James Field, Edwin Booth, Tyle Lippin- 
cott, Henry Lelar, Jr., M. Levy, Henry McKeen, 
A. W. Mitchell, M. D., Uriah Kitchen, T. N. 
Buck, F. N. Potter. 

All the ministers of the Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia, who reside in the city and liberties, are, 
by the Constitution, Directors of the Society. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Rev Thomas Hoge, Chairman. 
James Dunlap, Paul T. Jones, 
Samuel Asbury, Winthrop Sargent. 
Dr. Wm. Darrach, E : 
- Alex. Symington, © officio. 
The members of the Board, and others interest- 
ed in the object of this Society, are invited to hold 
a prayer meeting for the Divine blessing on the 
efforts of the Board. ut the house of the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, the Rev. Thomas 


~ haracterized by it, is destined soop to expire, as 


Hoge, No. — Girard street, on Thursday, 10th 
inst. at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. 


piness; and that its-daties are all of easy peform- |ge 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
Yor the Presbyterian. 

PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY. | 

Jwas organized 

‘Philadelphia, under the title of “the Bible 

This general title was considered suffi- 

cjently distinctive as, at that time, no similar or- 
nization existed in the United States, 

In the year 1810 it was chartered by the Legis- 

under the name of “the 


This Inatituti 


ciety.” 


lature 
Bible Society of Philadelphia.” 


Bible Society of 


im the year 1808,| 


By correspondence with different individuals in 
different sections of the country Bible Societies 
were soon organized in New England, and in some 
of the Southern and Western States. These So- 
cieties were chiefly supplied with books from the 
hiladelphia. T'o meet this de- 
mand, stereotype plates of the sacred Scriptures, 


the first introduced into this country, were im- 


ed from England. 


of Pennsylvania Bible Society. 


ént to the year 1816, when the Ameri- 
can Bible Society was organized, the Bible Society 
of Philadelphia directed its attention more ex- 
clusively to the State of Pennsylvania. The action 
of these Societies, while always in harmony, has 
not been heretofore so ultimately blended, as in 
the case of societies more recently organized, A 
closer union, however, has been recently formed. 
By an act of the Legislature now in session, 
among other changes in the charter, enlarging in 
some degree its privileges, the name of the Bible 
Society of Philadelphia has been changed to that 


And, hereafter, 


according to the unanimous vote of the Board of 
Managers, the immediate operations of the Society 


through the American 


highest importance. 
of Philadelphia. 


in the collection of funds and distribution of the 
sacred Scriptures will be confined to the State of 
Pennsylvania ; while all funds, beyond what shall 
be adequate to this object, will be a 
ible Society. 

ral considerations have operated to produce this 
modification of action; first, the hope that in- 
creased energy of action would be induced, thus 
promoting the grea{ and hallowed cause of Bible 
distribution; and secondly, the “ very appearance 
of evil might be avoided, by removing what might 
seem to others want of unity of effort in the Bible 


priated 
wo gene- 


cause. 

The field presented by Pennsylvania, within it- 
self, fur the diffusion of Bible influence is of the 
In September, 1827, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the Bible Society 
Resolved, “that an immediate 
effort be made to supply every destitute family in 
the State of Pennsylvania with a copy of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, within the term of three years.” 
This arduous work was accomplished by the close 


of the year 1839, when forty thousand families 


supply. 


the world. 
with the divine blessing we can 


never did 
tion. 


tuary must answer. 


your vcurrespuudeut “J.” 


with equal propriety be affirmed 


the world.” 


of consequence, justified in his 


and 


were reported to have been supplied with a copy 
of the holy Scriptures. Facts, exhibiting present 
destitution, call fur a similar investigation and re- 
In proportion as the spirit of the Bible 
shall be diffused among the families of our own 
Commonwealth, will we be prepared to communi- 
cate like blessings to other portions of the world. 
To some extent this has been done already. Since 
the families of Pennsylvania were supplied, ten 
thousand dollars have been sent to the 
Islands, to give God’s word to the Hawaiian. 
has been rendered to publish the Scriptures in the 
Spanish language to be circulated in Mexico and 
South America. Donations in books and pecuni- 
ery grants have been made to many other parts of 
Still much remains to be done, and 


ndwich 
Aid 


do much. If ef- 


fort to spread the Bibleshould be peor to the 
destitution of it, or the prospect o 
it, there never did greater demand exist for pray- 
erful energy of action than at the present time. 
Never were greater multitudes throughout the 
world inquiring for the sacred Scriptures, and 
eater facilities exist for its dissemina- 
Shall the cry of the destitute he heard? 
Shall the calls of God’s providence be met? 

The Christian of Pennsylvania enjoying his Bible 
in the closet, at the family altar, and . the sanc- 


usefulness by 


For the Presbyterian, 
ETERNAL JUSTIFICATION. 


Mr. Editor—In the Presbyterian of the 9th ult., 
given us a critique, 


on Rev. xiii. 8; in regard to the interpretation, 
which explains the last clause, “ ‘I'he Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” by recognizing 
and exhibiting the distinction between the divine 
purpose, and its execution. He says, “ The same 
arguments which go to justify the reading objected 
to, go to justify also, eternal justification. 


It may 
that men are jus- 


tified in the divine purpose, from the foundation of 


The statement, however, is incorrect, as shall be 
shown in the sequel; and appears to have origi- | 
nated in a very imperfect knowledge of the doc- 
trine of eternal justification. In the following 
quotation this doctrine is exhibited, together with 
its refutation. Some Divines have said that justi- 
cation “ is eternal, because God’s purpose respect- 
ing it, was from everlasting; and that as the Al- 
mighty viewed his people in Christ, they were, 


sight. But it ap- 


pears to me that the principle, on which the advo- 
cates for this doctrine have proceeded, is wrong. 
They have confounded the design with the execu- 
tion; for if this distinction be not kept up, the ut- 
most perplexity will follow, the consideration of. 
every subject which relates to the decrees of God. 
To say as one does, that the eternal will of God to 
justify men, is the justification of them, is not to 
the purpose; for upon the same ground, we might 
as well say that the eternal will of God, to convert 
lorify his people, is the real conversion and 
glorification of them. That it was eternally deter- 
mined, that there should be a people who should 
believe in Christ, and that his righteousness should 
be imputed to them, is not to be disputed; but to 
say that these things were really done from eter- 
nity, (which we must say, if we believe eternal 
justification,) this would be absurd.”— Buck’s The- 
gary Dictionary, Article justification. 


hat God purposed from eternity, to justify his 


people in time—to justify them 
believing in Christ, through his 


on their actually 


righteousness im- 


puted, is the Bible view of justification, and, of 


this unscriptural tenet; and all 


tion. 


muzzle.” 


tation objected to, 


fulfilment of an eternal purpose. 


of sinners. 


that this plan was executed 


Christ.—J did. 


same principle which is involved 


muzzle :” so does the former. 


consequence, “is not to be disputed.” But the 
error in question teaches that believers were actu- 
ally justified from eternity. This is the pith of 


arguments which 


go to justify it, must have reference to this point. 
But does the interpretation referred to, teach that 
Christ was actually slain from eternity? Not at all. | 
How then can “the same arguments which go to 
justify” the one, “go to justify” the other also? 
“ The common sense,” of your correspondent “ J.” 
has here manifested a singular want of discrimina- 
In fact, to use his own language, he has 
placed your correspondent, “R. G. T.” at “the 
butt of the swivel,” while he “ himself breasts its 


The distinction between the purpose of God, and 
the execution of it, as stated in the preceding quo- 
tation, is necessary to a correct understanding of 
the divine decrees:—a distinction, however, en- 
tirely overlooked, or denied by Mr. Wesley. And 
this is the sole principle involved in the interpre- 
Thus it teaches, that while the 
death of Christ was an event in time, it was the 


The same is also 


true, of the Bible doctrine of justification. Be- 
lievers are justified only in time, but their justifica- 
tion is the result of an eternal purpose. In fact, 
both the death of Christ, and the justification of be- 
lievers, are parts of the same glorious and eternal 
plan, or purpose of God, revealed for the salvation 
“ It is more consistent to believe that 
God from eternity laid the plan of justification: 


by the life and 


death of Christ, and that the blessing is only mani- 
fested, received, and enjoyed, when we are regen- 
erated: so that no man can say, or has any reason 
to conclude, he is justified, until he believes in 


This doctrine, therefore, involves precisely the 


in the interpreta- 


tion. If the latter places the “old Arminian,” at 
“the butt of the swivel,” end its adherents at “ her 


And strange it is 


that the many eminent divines, who have embraced 
this interpretation, did not see it—did not perceive 


—— 


also. So a fact can be accounted fot, only 
by supposing that they did possess 80 large.a 
stock of “common sense,” as, your correspondeh 
“J.” It would seem that the gtute, judicious, 2 
learned Doddridge did not perceive it: he only 
thought it “Aersh;” and that there were other 
things, enumerated by him, “abundantly sufficient 
to justify” io giving a“different interpretation. 
Dr. Scott says, it is not indeed quite clear, whether 
Christ, be here said, to have been slain from the 
from the ‘foundation of the world; that is, in the 
purpose of God, and the efficacy of his blood to the 
salvation of all believers; or whether the names of 
the persona spoken of were written in the book of 
life, from the foundation of the world, as the elect 
of God; and adopts the following as his interpreta- 
tion, “ Except the remnant according to the elec- 
tion of grace, whose names were written in the 
book of life, belonging to the Lamb that had been 
slain, from the foundation of the world.” But to 
multiply great names, is unnecessary. Whatever 
may be said with regard to the reading of the pas- 
sage in question, on which, “Commentators, and 
preachers and eseayists,” among the latter of whom 

our correspondent “J.” is now to be enrolled, 
on been much divided, the interpretation is not 
liable to the objection stated. 

In fine, your correspondent “J,” was led to ut- 
ter this unfounded declaration by his overweening 
confidence, and the bridge through which he fell 
was his military figure. A piece of heavy artil- 
lery, when directed by the skilful engineer, is a 
noble weapon, and is worthy of the appellation, 
ultima ratio re ; but in the hands of the un- 
skilful, it is ay likely to lodge i:s contents in his 
own bosom, as in that of the enemy. e 

For the Presbyterian. | 
THE HOURS OF SERVICE. 


As it is usual about this season to make a differ- 
ence of half an hour in the time of beginning the 
public services of the Lord’s day, 1 would suggest 
to our Sessions the expediency of continuing the 
morning hour the same as it has been through the 
winter, at Jeast for some months to come—that is, 
half past ten o'clock. The half hour can make 
but little difference to the congregations, excepting 
to meet their convenience better ; whilst it makes 
an important item in the arrangements of the Sun- 
day-school. The scholars just begin at this season 
to attend punctually, because they can come at 
nine o’clock without being delayed at home. ‘l'each- 
ers also find the benefit of having more time to 
themselves before going to the school. Were the 
services to commence in the morning at half past 
ten and in the afternoon at half past three, or four, 
would be better, the convenience and comfort, not 
to say the usefulness, of the schools, would be 
greatly promoted. J. 

[We think so too. Eb.] 


For the Presbyterian, 
OH! TURN NOT BACK, 


Mr. Editor—The following stanzas were ad- 
dressed by a Christian friend, to a lady whose 
mind waa deeply exercised on the subject of the 
all important query, “ What must I do to be saved mg 

Perhaps you will consent to give them a place 
in the Presbyterian, and gratify at least one of your 
readers, 

Oh! turn not back—Oh! turn not back, 

Though darkness veil the way before thee ; 

Though clouds, with Sinai’s thunders black, 

Seem bursting in their fury o’er thec. 


Oh! turn not back for mercy’s rays 

Shall pierce the clouds of gloom and sadness ; 
The bow of Heaven shall meet thy gaze, 

And fill thy heart with joy and gladness. 


Oh! turn not back to folly’s way, 

To seek the paths of worldly pleasure ; 
Nor in forbidden courses stray, 

Nor set thy heart on earthly treasure. 


Oh! turn not back from wisdom’s voice, 
Which calls thy soul to joys undying ; 

Which bids thee in thy God rejoice, 
The powers of death and hell defying. 


Oh! turn not back from Him, who gave 
Hie life that thou might’st be forgiven ; 

And from His throne, now stoops to save, 
And raise thy soul {rom earth to heaven. 


Oh! turn not back—the Holy One 

Now seeks within thy heart, a dwelling; 
And when His work in thee is done, 

He'll give thee joys all thought excelling. 


Oh! turn not back, and do not grieve, 
Nor madly tempt this blessed Spirit ; 
Lest He, thy soul for ever leave, 
. Despair and anguish to inherit. 
Oh ! turn not back—pursue the way 
Which leads to heaven’s blessed portal ; 
Where night gives place to endless day, 
And sorrows yield to joys immortal. 


For the 
PRESBYTERIANISM OF OLD. 


Abbé Fleury the Roman Catholic Historian, in 
his discourse upon the history of the first six cen- 
turies of the Church, under the head “ Government 
of the Church,” makes the following observations. 

“The bishops, whom you have seen in this his- 
tory, (that is of the first six centuries, ) did not prefer 
the accessory to the principal. Entirely occupied 
with their functions, they thought not how they 
were clothed or lodged. They gave but little atten- 
tion to the temporal affairs of the Church; they 
left the care of these, to the deacons and stewards, 
but they did not cast off from themselves, upon any 
others, the spiritual concerns. Their occupation was 
prayer, instruction, correction. ‘They entered into 
all the details possible; and for this reason it is, 
that the dioceses were so small in order, that one 
man might suffice, and know by himselt his whole 
flock. ‘There would have been need of but one 
bishop for the whole Church, w act by others, and 
from adistance. It is true, they had priests to re- 
lieve them even in spiritual matters—to preside at 
prayers, and celebrate the holy sacrifice in case of 
absence or sickness of the bishop—to baptize or | 
give penance in case of necessity. Sometimes the 
bishop even confided to them the m:nistry of the 
word ; for regularly there was only the bishop, who 
preached. ‘The priests were his counsel and the 
senate of the Church—elevated to this rank for 
their ecclesiastical knowledge, their wisdom and 
experience.” 

Thus far the historian, and to verify the state- 
ment he refers the réader to the preceding books of 
his history. But it appears, that during the first six 
centuries regularly only the bishops preached, that 
these dioceses were very smal], they could not have 
been larger than what is now a days called a parish, 
and the object of this arrangement was to enable the 
bishop to oversee and watch his whole flock, without 
acting by others and from a distance. The priests as 
he calls them (i.e. presbyters) did not preach except 
by special direction. They were the bishop's 
council or Senate, and elevated to their office or 
rank on account of their ecclesiastical knowledge, 
their wisdom and experience. 

Such a bishop as the author describes, looks 
much more like a Presbyterian pastor than a Dio- 
cesan bishop. It is of no consequence that the 
field of the bishop’s labour, was called a diocese 
the thing itself was too diminutive, to come up to 
our present notions of a diocese—in fact it was but 
a parish, and it was made small for the purpose of 
enabling the bishop to take the personal oversight 
of the spiritual concerns of his whole flock, and 
not to be obliged to act by others. It is true, the 
historian adds, to the duty of the priest (or presby- 
ter) to preside at prayers, that of celebrating the 
holy sacrifice, and the sacrament of penance. He 
says too, that they baptized, and preached, yet all 
these duties, in fact all their duties, except as 
senators and counsellors, were not stated but only 
occasional, and were performed by express direc- 
tion of the bishop, and that too in case of his sick- 
ness and absence. No doubt the Church at the 
close of the 6th century had departed, in many re- 
spects, from the simplicity of the earlier ages. It 
had incorporated elements which soon expanded 
the system to its present dimensions. Still the 
outline—or its exterior form, was much more un- 
like what the Catholic Church, became long before 
the Reformation, than it wae at the organization of 


For the Presbyterian. 
MR. WESLEY ON ELECTION. 
I have read with attention, and 


Mr: 


not without profit, an article by R. G. J., in your 
of February 29, on Mr. 


esley’s Tract on 
ection; and in the following Number, another 
by J., bearing on the seme subject, and entitled a 
critique on Revelation xiii. 8. 1 too will offer a 
few remarks which you may insert if you do not 
think the subject exhausted. Your second corres- 
pondent on the subject, gives the translation of the 
text, thus: “And all that dwell upon the earth 
whose names are not written from the foundation 
of the world, in the book of life of the Lamb, who 
was slain, shall worship him.” For this transia- 
tion, he adduces the authority of several orthodox 
Commentators, and of the French Bible issued 
from the press of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Scott says, “ It is not quite clear wheth- 
cr Christ be here said to have been slain from the 
foundation of the world: i.e. in the purpose of 
God and the efficacy of his blood to the salvation 
of all believers; or whether the names of the 
sons spoken of were written in the book of life 
from the foundation ofsthe world as the elect of 
God. Clark says “as Jesus Christ was in the di- 
vine purpose appointed from the foundation of the 
world to redeem us by his blood, he therefore is, 
in a very emiment sense, the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world: .i. e. from the creation.” 
Clark takes no notice of the proposed amendment 
on our common translation of this text. 

I agree with your correspondent J. in preferring 
the translation which connects the w the 
foundation of the world with the word written, 
and not with the word slain; but on this prefer- 
ence, I would not rest much of the weight of a 
theological argument, especially where the other, 
i.e. thecommon translation, is neither ungrammati- 
cal, heterodox, nor absurd. Let it be observed, 
that on this text, Mr. Wesley, like Mr. Clark, 
gives the common translation. 

If Mr. Wesley had received the p ren- 
dering of this verse, he would have found no more 
difficulty with it as a direct proof of election, than 
with many other texts of which no new transia- 


the following orthodox remark; “It is plain that 
God hath chosen some to life and glory before the 
foundation of the world.” It is true that the pro- 
posed translation would take from Mr. W. one a 
parent illustration of his canon of interpretation, in 
a case where the abstraction would leave only one 
other illustration and of the same character, His 
rule of interpretation is, that God names things 
before they exist, and applying it to the subject in 
hand, he comes to the conclusion that though God 
is said to have chosen some to life and glory be- 
fore the foundation of the world, there was no elec- 
tion of any person until his conversion. To have 
his rule in Scripture language, he quotes the apos- 
tle, who affirms that God “calleth the thin 
which be not as though they were.” Here Mr. 
Wesley understands calling in the sense of na- 
ming; in which sense the passage would convey 
the idea that God speaks of things ae realities be- 
fore they exist, but without ascribing to him any 
agency in bringing thein into existence. It must 
be recollected that the verb to call, has other mean- 
ings besides that of naming. ‘The apostle uses it 
in that text to convey the idea of divine power 
bringing thingsinto being. Abraham, he tells us, 
believed in God, who quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those things which be not as though t 
were, Surely this ge represents the Patri- 
arch as trusting in ,on account of something 
very different from his naming things before they 
existed. One illustration of Mr. Wesley’s rule is, 
that Abraham was called, or said to be made, the 
father of many nations before he was so in real- 
ity, and the other is that Christ is called the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, though he 
was not slain until some thousands of years after 
the world was made. From all this, Mr. W. would 
have us infer tliat election may be said to have 
been before the world, though in reality it never 
existed till sinners were converted to I re- 

ly to all this, that the extensive paternity of the 

atriarch, and also the death of the Saviour, were 
not named before God had determined to bring 
them to pass. But in these cases, the determina- 
tion or purpose is distinguishable from the event, 
so that the latter might be in time, and the for- 
mer in eternity; or the one might precede the 
other any length of time. But election as an act 
of mind, cannot be distinguished from a determi- 
nation to elect. To say that God does not elect a 
man before his conversion, is to say that he never 
until that time, intended to elect him; but surely, 
if the divine intention to elect commences at the 
time of conversion, there is no sense in which the 
convert can be said to have been chosen before the 
foundation of the world. I can resolve now to do 
a piece of work, and delay the doing of it till to- 
morrow, or any future day of my life, but I cannot 
resolve now that I will choose something men- 
tally, and delay that act of the mind till to-morrow, 
unless 1 resolve on a change of my own mental 
character: which would be sucha mental exer- 
cise as never can exist in the Creator. 

When Mr. W. says that God has chosen some 
to life and glory before the foundation of the world, 
we cannot sup him to mean simply that he 
will save some if they believe, but condemn them 
if not; for that is God’s rule nét with some but 
with all. If by lifeand glory, Mr. Wesley meant 
eternal life and glory in heaven, and believed that 
there were some chosen to the certain obtainment 
of them, his doctrine of falling from grace, would 
require him to fix the era of a man’s election, not 
at his conversion, after which he might perish, but 
at his entrance into heaven, after which he would 
be out of danger. W. M. P. 

For the Presbyterian. 
A FIELD TO BE OCCUPIED. 


It would be difficult to find a better location for 
a Presbyterian church, and a place where one is 
more needed than there is in that part of the city 
of New York in or near way between 
Bleecker street and Union Place. The habitations 
of most of our wealthiest citizens are there, and 
many families are now forced to go to churehes a 
mile or two miles off as there is no Presbyterian 
church in their neighbourhood. The churches 
there, formerly Presbyterian, being now attached 
to the association called “ New-school.” 

There being no Presbyterian church in that vi- 
cinity is the cause of the lose of many members to 
the Presbyterian Church. Most of our churches 
are in the lower part of the city: and the families 
moving to the upper part of it, if they wish to go 
to churches near them, are obliged to join churches 
of other denominations. 

The loss of much money to our Missionary and 
other Boards, which is now collected by other go- 
cieties from the members of our Church. 
Divisions in Families. Inthe eame family, once 
united and members of the same church, some now 
going to the Dutch Church, some going to the se- 
ceders, and tome continuing to go to the church in 
the lower part of the city. 

Neglect of Duty.. Many members of churches 

in the lower part of the city going part of the day 
to their own church and part of the day to another, 
thereby filling their place in neither and perhaps 
neglecting the evening meetings of both. 
t is full time that some action should be made 
on the subject by the families attached to the Pres- 
byterian church in that neighbourhood and also by 
the churches in the lower part of the city who 
ought to look after their scattering members. 


MARTYRS. 

Accerding to the calculation of some, about 
200,000 Christian Protestants suffered death, in 
seven years, under Pope Julian; no less than 
100,000 were massacred by the French in the 
space of three months; Waldenses who perished 
amounted to 1,000,000; within thirty yeare the 
Jesuits destroyed 900,000; uader the Duke of 
Alva, 36,000 were executed by the hangman ; 
150,000 by the Irish massacre, besides the vast 
multitude of whom the world could never be par- 
ticularly informed who are proscribed, starved, 
burned; assassinated, chained tothe life, 
or immured within the walls of the ile, or 
others of their church or state prisons. Accordi 

to some, the whole number of persons maseac 

since the rise of papacy, including the of 


it was so analogous to the absurd doctrine of “ eter- : 
nal justification,” that the “arguments which 
go to justify” the one, “go to 


justify” the other 


a Presbyterian congregation—with a pastor and 
ruling elders, é. 


space 
1400 years amounts to 50,000,000.— Buck's Ex- 


tion is proposed; and which have drawn from him _ - 
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Presbyterian. 


... BOARD OF PUBLICATIO 
Me Editor~—The 


etian, arrested my sory eérious aiid paififal at- 
The Based of Publication has the ri 


sir 
Board of blicetion has 
aid from: every .P. terign church, once 


year. ‘That is to my, Fhave indulged the expecta- | 


any-object. But I believe the opinion is becoming 
very general, and it seeme to me very just, that the 
claims of ovr: Missionary and Education Boards, 
should be .presented to the churches once every 
year, “Now, my hope tas been that such a system 
woulé prevail among our churches—and that each 
of our Boards, Domestic Migsions, Foreign Mie- 
sions; Education and Publication, would receive 
anoual contributions, and thus, one of them comes 
before each congregation every three morths.— 
-Omitt of course, such churches as from any 
local, or Other particular cause, do not wish any 
edject to be presented at some particular time. The 
bemi-centenary celebration was observed in the 
that [ attend-on the day appointed 
Assembly —and col and 
taken up toa very respectable amount—partly pay- 
able on time, and some of them a series of alae 
but chiefly —_— just as our contributions to our 
Other Boards, are usually paid. And I am much 
deceived if it is not the general ex tion, that 
the Board of Publication is to be treated like the 
other Why, my dear sir, very few of us 
expect to live fifty years longer, and are we to 


have the privilege of hearing the subject presented 


to our ration no more? Or is the field open- 
ed before the Board of Pyblication, so smal), that 
they'cannot exhaust upon it in less then fifty years, 
the late thank offerings? But 1 shall not discuss 
the matter. [ only wished to bring it before the 
public mind; for I deem this Board of Publication, 
one of the most important enterprises of our day— 
and I cannot imagine that any one. after sober re- 
flection, will deem it proper to give his assistance 
to such an object, only once in a life time. Finally, 
I take the liberty of suggesting to all my fathers 
and brethrea, in the Presbyterian church, the pro- 
priety of setting apart, wherever it can be done 
‘with convenience, the day of our late semi-centen- 
ary celebration, as a season, through all time to come, 
of thankegiving to God—of recounting his dealings 
with our church, and of contributing to the support 
and extension of the Board of Publication—thus 
se to such objects, the second Sabbath of 
mber, in each succeeding year. And I am of 
opinion that if any scheme can be devised for cur- 
— or dropping the agency system, it will be 
more tikely to result from this, than any other ide 
yet suggested to my mind, to wit, setting apart 
sone particular time for taking contributions for 
one object in all the congregations. ie 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRIVATE STUDIES IN THE SECOND EPIS- 
TLE OF PETER. 


BY A MECHANIC. 


The word virtvg occurs six times in the New 
Testament. Twice in the Gospels, where it means 
healing “ power,” and is in the original Sunamis. 
It is used once by Paul in Phil. iv. 8, and three 
times by Peter in his second epistle (i. 3, 5.) The 
same word (arefe) occurs io the plural in the first 
epistle, (ii. 9) but it is there translated praises.— 
Virtue is radically a Latin word, its root is vir, a 
man; and it sustains somewhat of the same place 
in that language that manly and manliness sustain 
in the English. If we attend a little to the use of 
these words, we will find that they take every 
shade of meaning, till they come to designate what 
is almost completely opposite. When we hear it 

id of a person that he is manly, scarcely two in- 
dividuals will clothe him with the same attributes. 
And that they designate actions nearly opposite, 
take the following illustration. Suppose we should 
relate to a company of individuals a circumstance 
which too frequently takes place, when one man 
insults another, and he immediately and indig- 
nantly resents it. Almost every voice would say, 
that was manly. But suppose the same insult to 
be offered by a woman or child, if conduct the very 
opposite followed, they would also say it was manly, 
for, by the laws of honour, forbearance to the weak 
is reckoned as noble an attribute of man as cour- 
age in repelling the assaults of equals. This con- 
veys a prey clear notion of the use of virtus 
among the Latins, though its meaning was some- 
what more extended than that of our word manly. 
The Latins almost invariably translate apery by 
virtus, which is a good authority that they possess 
the same powers. And when we consider that 
aperm is formed from ’Apys, Mars, the personi- 
fication of warlike bravery, it was only to be ex- 


‘pected that there,should be an analogy in their 


use. It is obvious then that, with some slight dis- 
crepancies, the manliness of the English, the virtus 
of the Latins, and the apsry of the Greeks, are 
words of the same nature, and ar the appli- 
cation of the same principles in order to elucidate 
their meaning. Courage is plainly the primary 
meaning, and where the connexion fails to point 
out the conduct expected from the actor, so it 
ought to be translated; for among our warlike an- 
cestors, it was esteemed the first attribute of man. 
But the word signifies whatever conduct is proper 
or becoming; and the question in order to deter- 
mine the meaning is, what conduct ought to be 
considered virtuous or manly in that situation, .or 
in these circumstances? Macknight, the only real 
scholar who has. attempted to elucidate the epis- 
tles, in the first epistle translates tas aperas, the 
perfections, and in both places of the second epis- 
tle courage. In neither case, perhaps, is he orig- 
inal. George Pasor (rejected epinions of whom are 
not infrequently ushered forth as modern philologi- 
cal discoveries) in hie Lexicon, says: “ Virtues 
are here attributed to God, to wit, the wisdom, ho- 
liness, justice, goodness, and truth manifested in 
the work of redemption.” “ Attributes” is evi- 
dently suggested here; and between the “ perfec- 
tions of God,”’ and the “attributes of God,” there 
is little difference of signification. 


That we may know whether praises, as in the 
text; virtues, as in Pasor and the margin ; or per- 


Jections, according to Macknight, is the proper 


rendering, let us apply the principles laid down 
above. ‘ Ye are a chosen generation,” or elected 
race. ‘What virtue of Him who hath called you 
from darkness to light ought you to show forth as 
sucht “Ye area royal [kingly, Macknight and 
Douay] priesthood.” What is your duty as such? 
Compare Deut. vii. 6—11; Exod. xix. 6, to which 
the allusions are evidently made, and apply the 
same question to a “ holy nation,” and “ a peculiar 
[or purchased, marg-] people,” and then find one 
word that will express the peculiar duty incum- 
bent upon us in these characters. It is evident 
that the word praises is not even applicable to us 
as a kingdom of priests, for as such it becomes us 
chiefly to exhibit Christ as our Great High Priest, 
and it therefore is too limited. Asa chosen race, 
we must manifest our separation from a world ly- 
ing in wickedness; as & royal priesthood, devotion 
to his worship; asa holy nation, obedience to his 
laws; and as a peculiar people, single heartedness 
in his service, for we are not our own, for we are 
bought with a price; therefore we ought to glo- 
rify God in our body and in our spirit, which are 
God's. In these various characters, we are called 
to the exhibition of Christ, and that word is the 
proper Sbbstitute for aperas, that will express all 
that we ought to show forth of Christ in these va- 
rious relations. Perfections is not unsuitable, for 
in all things he was perfect: but perfections are 
an attribute of a person, virlues, are the result of 
these perfections, brought into action, in a right 
conduct ; and therefore the virtucs of the margin 
and Douay version is the proper translation. 
the same import is the virtues of the third 
verse. To render it courage, as Macknight and 
ethers have dane, seems unaccountable. But as 
some commentators have confeased their inability 


following remat®,by one of 


t,| hath 
fifty years, row that t 


to’comprehend the meaning of the verse, we will 
reserve ite considerstion for No. H. ee 
dn the fifth ve € isa nearer approach 
to the mednin; ie" of all who hath 
called us to be’ participators of his own dignity, 
iven unto us great and lous promises, 

rough the belief of them we might be made 


it appears partakers of the divine natere, having escaped the 
fight to! Corruption that is in the world: “And for that 
ry | very reason,” says the ‘apostie, “let us add to our 


faith, virtue.” Faith is the foundation—it is 'the 


sons of God, and doubtiess a high and holy cour- 


ege is demanded of us. Our foes are numerous. 
But my grace, says he, is sufficient*for you; my 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Fear not, 
little flock ; for it is "your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom. Bat is courage all that 
Is expected of us! Doubtless not. We must 
manifest jin our conduct every virtue of the divine 
nature, and show that we make no presumptuous 
claime to the divine language. This is the virtue 
of the fifth verse. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
I AM AFRAID MY SINS ARE TOO GREAT 
TO BE FORGIVEN. 


It is not unfrequently the case that persons, 
brought to any thing like a true sense of their 
guilt before God, immediately conclude, that there 
is no forgivness for them. This is perhaps more 
frequently true, with persons considerably ad- 
vanced in life, and especially where they have been 
externally moral, and regular in their habits. 
And it may be accounted for, on the principle that 
such persons have so long thought themselves per- 
fectly secure, and paid so little attention to the 
real nature and consequences of sin, that where 
conviction comes upon them, all their hopes 
vanish and they find that even those things upon 
which they depended for safety, now appear to be, 
but gilded sins, and justly deserving of God’s wrath 
and curse. Speaking after the manner et men, 
it is generally much more difficult to convince such 
eo of their lost condition, than the more open- 

y or profanely wicked. But when they are con- 
vinced they seem to be more deeply affected, and 
itis much more difficult to prevail on them to 
take the comfurt which the gospel affords to the 
broken hearted. 

These reflections have been suggested by a case 
which recently came under my observation. An 
old gentleman, whose head is blossoming for the 
grave, has been for some time past under very seri- 
ous concern of mind on the subject of his salvation 
from sin and hell. In conversing with him he 
said. “I am afraid my sins are too great to be 
forgiven.” “I once thought that if I were moral 
and honest and did all the good [ could, I was safe, 
but I now find it wont do.” “I try to pray but I find 
no relief.” 

Such a state of mind is truly distressing, but yet 
it is the only one which will lead the sinner out 
of himself, and cause him to cast himeelf, guilty as 
he is, upon the sovereign mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ. The soul must be thoroughly convinced of 
its guilt and helplessness before it will either ep- 
preciate the merits of Christ or be willing todepend 
simply and alone on him for justification before God 
and adoption into his family. 

I would say therefore to all such, it is a great 
mercy that God has, by his Spirit, brought you to 
see your sins in their true light. Had he not, you 
would have continued careless and negligent of 
him and your soul, until you were utterly lost. Be 
careful therefore not to trifle with your convictions. 
Cherish them. Do not attempt to argue them 
away, nor indulge for a moment the idea that you 
are suffering unnecessary alarm—that your sins are 
not after all, so very great. ‘I'hey are far greater 
than you yet see or feel them to be, and every 
single sin “ deserves God’s wrath and curee both in 
this life and that which isto come.” Grieve not the 
Spirit of God nor tempt him to depart from you. 
If he does your last case will be unspeakably worse 
than the first. Yield yourself to his influences, and 
as you see your danger, fly to the only remedy 
provided for you. * Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Again, indulge 
not in despairing thoughts. Give no place to the 
devil, when he tempts you to think it is now too late 
for you to find mercy, or that your sins are really 
too great to beforgiven. God waits to be gracious. 
And though your sins were ten thousand times 
greater than they are, yet his grace and mercy ex- 
ceed them, and in the merits of Christ there is an 
infinite fulness. “His blood cleanseth from all 
sin.” “He came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.” “He came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” “ It is a faithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief.” Read the parable of the prodigal son. 
Remember the case of the dying thief. A bloody 
Manasseh was pardoned, and Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom went seven devils, was made a child of 
God. Besides it is written “as I live saith the 
Lord I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that he turn from his evil way and live.” “ Re- 
sist the devil,” therefore, by the sword of the Spirit, 
“and he will flee from you.” 

Lastly, think not and strive not to make your- 
selves better, in order that you may be more wor- 
thy of salvation, or more acceptable to Christ. 
This cannot be done. Christ only can make you 
better “ and all the fitness he requires, is to feel 
your need of him.” You must go to him with all 
your guilt, for he only can cleanse and save you. 
He will be a whole Saviour, or none at all. Stay 
not then where you are. If you do you perish. 
If you go back and become again careless in all 
likelihood you perish. Your only safety is to go 
forward, and upon God's own terms of free grace 
accept of salvation in Christ. 

Venture on him, venture wholly 
Let no other trust intrude. 


and you will then be safe. Salvation is from the 
beginning a matter of free and sovereign grace. 
Cast yourselves therefore by faith on Christ and you 
live. Refuse to do it and you die. D. N. 
TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN IRELAND. 
Batuston Centre, Marcu 21, 1840. 
To the Editors of the Albany Argus: 

Gentlemen—aAll your,readers are doubtless in- 
formed of the astonishing reformation now in pro- 
gress among all classes in Ireland, chiefly effected, 
under Providence, by the labours of Father -Mat- 
thew and the Catholic clergy. 

The Dublin Weekly Register of February Ist 
states, “that the number already enrolled on the 
Total Abstinence pledge smounts to 600,000.”— 
Later statements give the number as one million 
and not an instance yet known of backsliding. 

The Limerick Chronicle saye, ** that the depos- 
ites in the Savings Bank have nearly eye ri 
in three months.” In Cork not a.drunken person 
was seen in a fortnight. 

The Liverpool Mercury states: That already 
“the distillers in Ireland in consequence of the 
overstock of whiskey (caused by the temperate 
habits of the Irish people,) are now seeking a mart 
in the West Indian and Portuguese markets. 

At the Waterford quarter sessions, the Chief 
Magistrate congratulated the grand jury upon the 
absence of crime in the city since the visit of the 
Rev. Father Matthew. 

At Cartleamer 15,000 persons took the pledge 
in twodays. Wherever the subject is presented 
the people are ready to receive it, and it is confi- 
dently anticipated that the whole population of Ire- 
land will speedily be brought under the healthful 
influence of the principles of entire abstinence from 
all that can inloxicate. 

It is sup that a great proportion of those 
who heve listened to the powerful arguments of 
Father Matthew and his aesociates, though they 
may not have signed the pledge, practise upon its 

inciples. The Irish and English papers which 

ve reached me by the recent arrivals, are filled 
with the history of this wonderful moral reforma- 
tion, and with speculations as to the influence it is 
to have on the future prospects of Ireland. —Unless 
England edopts and follows out the same principle, 
Ireland in my opinion will become the most power- 
ful = the two countries. 


London Times sees rebellion in the present 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


temperance reform in [reland. “We announce it 
| (says the editor) as the first movement of direct 
rebellion.” Frish press, admitting the chargé 
says, “ Yes, there ie to be a rebellion in Ireland ; 
nay, it has already commenced ; but it ie a rebellion 
of truth and righteousness, which have been 
groaning under the tyranny of custom. It is a re- 
volt nest the dominion of the animal appetites 
of the people; it is treason against the sovereign 
of a ing vice. The people are resolved to 
cast off the foul usurper, and enthrone moral rec- 
titude in ite stead. May they never ground their 
arme until seccees has crowned their efforts.” 
Yours respectfully, EnpwarpC. Detavan. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Great Fine at Louisvitix.—A letter received at the 
Philadelphia Exchange, dated Louisville, Kentucky, 
March 27th, 1840, states that at midnight of that day, 
a fire broke out in a large store on Main street between 
Second and Third, about midway, extending its course 
on both sides and up to Market street, (which is next 
to Main,) and the other side extending to the river. 
When the letter was closed at seven o'clock in the 
morning, the fire was still raging—one whole block of 
buildings, in the most business part of the city had been 
burned to the ground, and they were busily employed 
in pulling down houses in order to stop the progress of 
the fire. The Louisville Bank, a very fine building, 
was saved—the — for squares were in one con- 
tinued sheet of flame, caused by the great quantity of 
liquor contained in some of the stores, which had been 
emptied into the streets. 


Tue Qureen.—The steam ship British Queen, left 
New York for London, on Wednesday. She carrics 
out fifty-seven passengers, end letters, on which the 
postage amounts to rising $3200. 

Ten Free Banks orNew Yorx.—We publish to-day, 
says the New York Journal of Commerce, the su 
stance of a very minute table of the affairs of the Free 
Banks in this State, which we find in the Albany Eve- 
ning Journal, The aggregate capital paid in, or secu- 
red to be paid in, is a little over fifleen million dollars; 
say 15,227,321 dollars 46 cents; outstanding circu. 
lation on or near the Ist of January, 3,590,790 dollars 
32 cents. Specie, 1,135,895 dollars 44 cents. 

The aggregate circulation of the Incorporated Banks 
on the Ist of January last, was 10,629,000 dollars. 
Consequently, the circulation of all the Banks in the 
State scarcely exceeded 14,000,000 dollars. On the Ist 
of January, 1837, the circulation of the Incorporated 
Banks excceded 24,000,000 dollars. No Free Banks 
were then in existence. Hence it appears, that not- 
withstanding the recent creation of so many new 
Banks, the aggregate circulation of all the Banks in 
the State was ten millions less on the Ist of January 
last, than onthe Ist of January, 1837, or in other 
words, was reduced more than two-fifths. 


Tat Lexincton.—A letter has been received at Bos. 
ton from Mr. Harden’s agent at New York, stating that 
Mr. Taylor, with his marine armor, has succeeded in 
finding the wreck of the Lexington after one day’s 
search, and that a piecgf the boat has been raised. 
The piece was found at..ne depth of one hundred and 
fourteen feet, and was heavily loaded with iron, prob. 
ably a piece near the engine. 


Lunatic Asyium at Staunton, Va.— During the last 
sixteen months, the number of patients admitted into 
the Asylum, together, with those who were inmates at 
date of the last report amountsto 104. Of this number 
twenty four have becn discharged, seven have died and 
two have eloped, leaving in the institution at this time 
seventy-one patients. 


A Sreampoat Accipent.—The New York Herald 
states that the steamer Bunker Hill left New York on 
the afternoon of Tuesday 24th ulth at 4 o’clock, during 
the storm, crowded with passengers, for New Haven. 
When one hour or more out, a equall struck her, split 
her amidships, and filled her with water to the depth 
of one foot over the cabin floors. To keep her from 
sinking, she was run ashore, and her passengers return- 
ed to the x the same night. She passed two sloops 
capsized. ‘The Mohegan, for Providence, did not leave, 
and many of her pussengers started in the Bunker 
Hill. 

Repuction oF Farr.—The Boston and Providence 
Rail Road Company have reduced the fare for passen- 

rs on that road, from two dollars to one dollar and 

fity cents. The whole fare from New York via Ston- 
ington to Boston, is now four dollars. The fare from 
New York to Albany, in the People’s line, is reduced 
to one dollar. 


Dear ano Dums.—The “ twenty first annual report 
of the directors of New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, to the Legislature is 
just published for the _ 1839.” The number of 
pupils reported as actually resident in the institution is 
one hundred and sixty nine, being a larger number 
than has been embraced in any former report. The 
disbursements for the year amount to 28,058 dollars 
and 67 cents, and the receipts to 25,936 dollars, and 
48 cents, leaving a balance in the treasury of 877 dol- 
lars, and 81 cents—120 of the pupils are supported by 
the state of New York, 17 by the the institution, 14 by 
the Corporation of New York, 11 by their friends, 6 
by the state of New Jersey, and one by the supervisors 
— county. ‘Total males and 83 
emales. 


Onto.—The Legislature of Ohio have passed a law 
at the present session, amendatory of the act of 1831, to 
regulate judgments and executions at law. The 
amendment enacts that wearing apparel, bed and bed- 
ding necessary for the use of a family, stove and ripe, 
fuel for sixty days, one cow, household furniture to the 
value of $21, two hogs, six sheep, or furniture in lieu 
of them to the value of $10, Bibles, Hymn Books, Tes. 
tament, and School Bouks uscd in the family, pictures, 
and any amount of provisions on hand to the amount 
of $40, with implements of trade, to the value of $25, 
shall be exempted from execution, or sale, for any debt, 
damages, fine, or emercement. This act went into 
effect on the 15th March. 


Propuce.—The price of flour continues to decline 
in the West. At Pittsburg, on the 26th ult. flour from 
wagons $2.62 a $2.75, and at the river $2.62. Small 
sales from wagons subject to Philadelphia inspection, 
at $3. The Advocate says that Messrs. N. & C.G. 
Wilson, of Columbus, Ohio, offered to deliver at Zanes- 
ville, from 100 to 2000 barrels of superfine flour, at 
$2.50 per barrel. The Zanesville Gazette of the 18th 
ult. says: ‘“* Wheat has gone down within the last 
week from 55 cents to 44, and thence to 50 cents per 
bushel, at which it now rests. Flour is retailing at 
$2.75, no wholesale price. Corn remains at 25 cents. 
Oats 123 to 16 cents.” At Cincinnati on the 20th, 
flour was quoted at $3.00 a $3.06 per bbl. Large sales 
have been made at $3.00. r 


ProritasLe Voyacr.—-The Nantucket Inquirer 
states, that a whale ship recently arrived at that port, 
from the Pacific, is estimated to have cleared more 
than a dollar an hour, besides interest on cost, &c., 
from the time she sailed, until the hour of her arrival. 


Fire.—The stables at Rochester, belonging to the 
Merchants’ line were entirely destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday, 25th ult. and eleven horses perished in 
the flames. Two boys are missing, and it is feared 
they have also perished. 


one of the vessels attached to the exploring expedition, 
arrived at New York on Saturday, last from Rio Ja- 
neiro. This vessel brings no intelligence of the fate 
of the Sea Gull, the tender of the Vincennes; she has 
not been heard of since the month of June last, and 
there is now too much reason to believe that she had 
teen lost with allon board. The Porpoise has been 
twice in search of her without success. The Relief 
sailed from Norfolk in company with tht other vessels 
of the squadron, not quite two years ago—we believe 
in August, 1838. The expedition consisted of the Vin- 
cennes, Peacock, Relief, Porpoise, Sea Gull, and Fly- 
ing Fish, under the command of Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes. The Relief left Sydney before the other part 
of the squadron reached there, and therefore does not 

ive us any later news of their movements. When 
fast heard from, one or two—the Vincennes and Por- 
poise, had sailed from Tahite, and the remainder, un- 
der Lieut. Hudson, were to follow on the 10th of Oc- 
tober ; but the Relief has brought information of the 
discoveries made prior to November. 


Navat.—The U. S. ship Independence, Commodore 
Nicholson, has arrived at New York from the Brazil 
station, afler an absence of between two and three 
years. The U.S. frigate Columbia, Com. Read, and 
sloop of war John Adams, Capt. Wyman, sailed from 
Honolulu on the 4th November for Tahaite. Midship- 
man Robert S. Morris, late of the Juhn Adama, died 
ut Honolulu, of consumption, on the 17th November. 


Massacuusetts State Lunatic Asytum.—The an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts State Lunatic Hos- 
pital, at Worcester, has just been published. We learn 
from the tabular statements that the number of pa- 
tients in the Hospital at the date of the superinicnd- 
ent’s report, which was the 30th of November last, 
was 229, of whom 113 were males, and 116 females. 
The average number during the year was 222; there 
having been an increase each year, since the com- 
mencement of the institution. The number dischar. 


ged during the year was 168, of whom 80 were reco- 
vered, 29 improved, 7 not improved, 30 harmless, and 


Tue Exrepition.—The U.S. ship Relief,) B 


22 died. It is nearly seven years since the Hospi- 
tal was opened, and in that time 1034 patients have been 
received, of whom 424 have recovered, 75 have died, 
and 305 have been discharged not recovered, some as. 


harmless and incurable, some for want of room, and | 


some by order of courts, or at the request of friends. 


Fronwa.—The St. Augustine News, of the 20th ult., 
brings intelligence of another onslaught by the sava- 
upon a wae train, going to Miconopy for sup- 
es. Two of the escort, (Lt. Harrison's company, 
re a teamster, and two of the mules were 


Desravorive Fiat in New ten 
o’clock, on Friday night 13th ult., a fire broke out in 
the 2d and 3d stories of No. 24, Chartres, between 
Canal and Custom House streets, and in less than 
three hours there was a destruction of buildings and 
goods, variously estimated, but certainly to an amount 
exceeding ,000. 

Sratvz or Wasninaron.—A letter received from 
Washington, says: “I learn from the Committce on 
Public Buildings, that Greenough's splendid marble 
statue of Washington on horseback is now ready for 
shipment from Itlay, The old bronze affair now in 
the centre of the Rotunda will probably be thrown into 
the Tiber, as Mr. Greenough proposes to place his 
chef d’ouvre where that now stands. A marble pedestal 
of ten feet is asked for, to place the figures upon, and 
the whole expense will approach $100,000. 

Important to Boston Cultivator 
says, that a gentleman in that neighbourhood (a Yan- 
kee,) has invented a method of keeping hens from 
scratching gardens. The plan is to tie her two 


of the toes of one foot. The hen cannot scratch with. 


the tied foot, and she cannot stand on that foot alone, 
to scratch with the other. 


Common Scuoots in Pennsyitvania.—The Sixth An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
of Pennsylvania shows that the system is gradually ex- 
tending throughout the State and becolning firmly es. 
tablished. Since the year 1826, beyond which no 
statistics on this point are furnished, the number of 
non-accepting districts has been successively diminish. 
ing. The whole number of School Districts in the 
commonwealth is now 1050; of these all have adopted 
the system except 163. The first act of the Legislature 
which provided for a “General System of Education” 
in the Commonwealth was passed in 1834, Prior to 
this date, that is the year 1833, only about seventeen 
thousand children, exclusive of those belonging to the 
city of Philadelphia, were educated by the State. In 
the year 1839, as appears by the report of the Super- 
intendent, the number taught in different common 
schools. also exclusive of Phildelphia, was two hundred 
and fifty-four thousand, nine hundred and eight. The 
want of competent teachers in safficient numbers is 
seriously felt in the endeavuura made to carry out the 
common school system successfully. Various sugges- 
tions are given in the report for remedying this defect. 
Among other things it is proposed to estabish a Com- 
mon School journal at the seat of Government. 


Ark or THE Rossers.—An endorsement on 
the Hagerstown Post-office way bill has the following 
mention of the arrest of the purtics concerned in the 
late mail robbery in Ohio. “ News has just been re- 
ceived here that two of the mail robbers have been 
taken; their names are Bostwick and Shanley. Re- 
port says that B. was the driver of the muil stage at 


the time it was robbed. Five thousand dollars were | 


found upon his person; he has turned States’ evi- 
dence. ‘This news was brought by one of the West- 
ern drivers.” 


Urrer Canava.—An order has just been received 
at this station from head quarters, for commanding 
officers of militia now on duty to ascertain how many 
of their men will be willing to volunteer again at the 
expiration of their service, which is on the 30th April 
next, as it is the intentiun of his Excellency the com- 
mander of the forces, toembody 1800 men for two 

cars’ service, in any part of North America, ten dol- 
ars bounty, same pay as regiments of the line, ra- 
tions free, and a new suit of clothes yearly, with knap- 
sack and great coat. This is no fiction, as the order 
has this morning been read to the tr on parade. 
This smells of something. I think this isa snug little 
term of service, and in my opinion a few of our Bath. 
urst boys would be well benefitted by it; as they 
would obtain a good idea of military service in that 
time.— Bathurst Courier. 

Nothing very ominous in this. It is probable that 
some of the regulars now in Canada will be sent home 
before two years are out, and the idea doubtless is to 
replace them with drilled militia, instead of making a 
new draft from England.—Com. Adv. 


Inoran Treaty.—The Seneca (Indian) Treaty has 
been ratified by the U.S. Senate. It provides for their 
removal from the State of New York to the far West. 
The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Courier says, that by this treaty the Senecas will re. 
ceive something more than one million five hundred 
thousand acres of land, being three hundred and twenty 
acres for each soul, and about four hundred thousand 
dollars in —— The removal of thie tribe from the 
vicinity of Buffalo, where they have long existed as a 
degraded race, must enhance the value of property in 
that city, inasmuch as the lands which they abandon, 
will soon be improved and settled by an enterprising 
and thrifty population. 


Six Propucine Association.—We learn from the 
York (Pa.) Gazette, that a Society for the production 
of Silk has recently been established by act of incor. 
poration, in thatborough. ‘The Gazette states that the 
Company propose to enter into the silk business upon 
an econumical, prudent, and safe plan. The share of 
stock in the Company is rated at ten dollars—six of | 
which, the stockholders have the privilige of paying in 
trees—the produce of York county—at ten cents a tree 
for those of three feet high, and others in proportion ; 
the remaining four dollars to be puid in cash, in instal- 
ments, as may be required, or found to be expedient. 
It is @ated to be the intentivn of the Socicty, thus 
formed and chartered, to commence operations prelimi- 
nary to the production of silk, without loss of time. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship, Montreal, arrived at New York on 
Wednesday, from London, bringing papers to the 6th 
of March, being five days later than the advices by the 
British Queen. 

The London money market is easy and tranquil 
No further apprehensions entertained of a draw of 
specie, foreign exchange being at par. In the Com- 
mons, Sir Robert Peel had asked for the Correspondence 
in relation to the N. E. Boundary. He was answered 
—there would be no objection to their production, but 
that the negotiations were not in such a state as that 
they could be of any use. 

The Liverpool accounts are not later than the 5th 
of March. Cotton Market steady, and a fair d:mand. 

A new French Ministry has been composed :— 

M. Thiers, President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. General Cubiers, Minister of 
War. Admiral Roussin, Minister of Marine. Pelet 
De La Lazere, Minister of Finance. De Remusat, 
Minister of the Iaterior. 

The new Cabinet has been favourably received by 
the public and Chamber of Deputies. 


LATEST FROM CHINA. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser, says— 
, y the ship Albion, Captain Lovett, we have a file of 

he Canton Register, (now published at Macao,) to 
he 3d of December inclusive. Tris arrival brings 
‘ntelligence of the final and eternal prohibition of 
trade between England and China, so decreed by the 
Chinese anthorities. Whether they will not change 
their minds hereafter, upon compulsion, remains to 
scen. 

The papers now before us contain a scries of official 
documents, which enable us to give a connected his- 
tory of the proceedings that have at length brought on 
a crisis so interesting and important. 

On the 27th of October an edict was issued, insis- 
ting upon the immediate surrender of the murderer 
of Lin Weihe, the;signing of the bond required from 
foreign vessels, and the departure of the opium ships 
and the proscribed foreigners ; and in the event of fail- 
ure to comply with these demands, forbidding any sup- 
plies of food or water to be furnished to the English, and 
commanding the suldiery to “ advance upon the Eng. 
lish barbarians, seize them and deliver them up.” 

On the 34 of November took place the affair at Hong 
Kong, in which the Chinese junks suffered so severe- 
ly. From that date tothe 14th the Chinese fired occa- 
sionally upon the ships, and on the 14th all the English 
ships had removed to Toonkoo Bay. Previous to this 
however, some of the captains went on shore, were at- 
tacked by the Chinese military and compelled to fly, 
one of their number being wounded. 

Under date of November 26, the Register reports 
that the high commissioner Lin, was very ill and weary 
of life, and that he had written to the Emperor, begging 
to be degraded for want fo ability. Also that the port 
was to be closed forever against foreign (qu. British 7) 
trade, unless the foreign ships came up within 10 days 
to Whampoa, and all the foreigners to Canton. 

Threats having been issued by the Chinese local 
authorities that the British ships lying at the mouth of 
the Typa would be burned, the Volage caine up and 
anchored in Macao roads for their protectiun.—Captain 
Elliott was on board the Volage. 

The Register of Nov. 26 contains a manifesto from 


| 


Lin, dated the 16th, the pith of which is given in the 
following extract. 

ships of all other nations, and also Warger's 
and Town's, which have al) conformed to the terms of 
the bond, are thuse of mercifants pursuing a legal and 
honuurable trade, and will bo allowed as formerly to 
pursue their commerce. But to all besides these, 
and after the Gth proximo, (the first of the eleventh 
moon) the port will be closed. Thus acting in con- 
formity to the imperial will, we have reported to the 
throne, that the trade with the English nation be stop- 
ped forever. 

Wherefore we issue this manifesto ; according to the 
tenor thereof be it known to all the custom house and 
other officers, hong merchants, linguists, pilots, with 
the foreigners of all other nations, that froin and after 
the period of closing the port, all trade with the Eng. 
lish and Indian ships is forbidden. But besides these, 
the ships of all other nations, whose merchants give 
the duly prepared bonds, will be allowed a free trade. 
Thus admonition will be given, and a disinction made 
between the and bad. Nor will any clandestine 
connection with the said English foreigners be allowed, 
by which the goods of their ships, or their ships under 
false names, may be admitted. Any transactions of 
this kind, when found out, will be visited with a like 
extinction of trade.” 

The Register says that for the attack on the British 
ships the crows of the junks were increased to about 
350 men each, so that there must have been 8000 on 
board them all. If the attack had succeeded, the Reg- 
ister says, Captains Smith and Warren, of the Hya- 
cinth and Volage, were to be cut to pieces in the Em- 
peror’s presence, and all the other prisoners to be de- 
capitated. The Chinese admiral had reported 6 killed 
and 16 wounded, but the Register thinks 600 would 
be nearer the truth. 

The Register of Dec. 3d announces the sale of the 
British ships Triumph, Sir Charles Malcolm and Cam- 
bridge, to American merchants. Also a ramor from 
Canton that all the foreign trade would be stopped on 
the 6th—and another that it was only the transhipping 
trade between Canton and the Briti 
that would be stopped. The hong merchants had po. 
titioned for ite continuance. 

The same Register contains a brief correspondence 
between Captain Scott, of the ship Aberciombie Robin- 
son, and Captain Elliot. ‘The former stated that, being 
under engagements to deliver his cargo at Whampoa, 
he desired to know if Captain Elliot would prevent his 
proceeding thither; to which Captain Elliot replied 
that he had instructed the senior officer of the ships of 
war to obstruct the entrance of British ships within the 
Bocea Tigris, if necessary, by force; and advised 
Captain Scott to remain where he was, if he wished to 
avoid a collision with the naval force. 

Thus stood matters when the Albion sailed—the 
opium trade being carried on meantime, at numerous 
points along the coast, with as great activity as ever. 


FROM TEXAS, 


Advices from Galveston to March 7th, says that two 
companies of volunteers were to be raised at Houston 
for the frontiers. ‘The remains of Mr. Eldredge, editor 
of the Houston Star, were buried with military honors 
by the Milan guards. Several keel boats are running 
between San Jacinto and Houston. 

The appointment of Dr. Archer to be Secretary of 
War in Texas, is considered as an indication of the in- 
tention of President Lamar to assume the offensive 
against Mexico. The Doctor is said to be a man of 
uncommon energy of character. His appointment, 
and the election ot Felix Houston as major-general of 
Texas, may cut out considerable work for Mexi- 
cans. 

The Mexican forces are at Monteray, and have not 
crossed the Rio Grande, but fear the ‘l'exians will.— 
The ‘Texas treasury issues no more promissory notes. 
New wharves, stores, &c, are going up at Galveston. 
A line of four horse coaches runs from thence to Vel- 
asco. Mr. McIntosh is appointed Charge to France; 
E. P. Walden, Sccretary of Legation. 

The Picayune adds some other more authentic 
items. ‘The Federal army, after an unsuccessful attack 
on Monteray, retired to Guerrero and Laredo on the 
Rio Grande, where they organized a new government 
called the Republic of Rio Grande, and installed a 
General Council. Jesus de Bardenas, a lawyer of 
Tamauilipas, is President, and Canales chief of the 
ariny. 

The new government is calling for volunteer aid, 
and expects to reccive it from ‘l’exas and the United 
States ; it is said that it will be more libera! with the 
quantum of bounty land than any other government 
ever was. The property of the Church and Convents, 
including their large landed estates, will be appropri- 
ated for the pay and the bounty of the volunteers. 

A party of Cumanches, about 500 in number, invad- 
ed Mexico, destroyed and pillaged in every quarter, 
and fell upon 200 of Arista’s troops and killed every 
one. The Lipan and Towakanve Indians are depre- 
dating on travellers and traders in small parties near 
Ponsales, San Antonio, &c. 


_ FROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bulletin of the 14th ult. says: 
The sehr. Elia Ann, Captain Clark, arrived last even- 
ing from Tampico, whence she sailed on the 3d ult. 
A schooner arrived at Tampico from Campeachy, Ist. 
ult., conveying the news that the state of Yucatan, ex- 
cepting only the small town of Campeachy, had deter- 
mined to support the cause of the Federalist party, and 
commenced active operations against the Government 
troops, who are said to be very weak, within her limits. 
The news of a revolt of a portion of the northern states 
of Mexico, had been received at Tampico. 

The schooner Watchman, Cuptain Murray, arrived 
on the 12th from Matamoras, having sailed from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande on the 4th of Marcl:i. She 
passed the French brig of war Davois, lying too off the 
Rio Del Norte. A French vessel had recently arrived 
from Havre and gone into the Brasos Santiago, being 
heavily laden with goods. Every thing was quiet at 
Matamoras. A reinforcement of troops had arrived, 
which augmented the garrison to two thousand men, 
As usual, no news was received from the interior. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope represent the 
last season to have been more severe than was ever 
witnessed in that part of Southern Africa. About the 
middle of September a fall of snuw was experienced, 
which continued so long, that not only did large num- 
bers of live steck perish from the severity of the cold, 
but also the wild animals of the country. Some parts 
of the northern districts were literally strewed with 
the carcasses of spring-bucks and wild beasts. (gnvos.) 
On the spot, under a rocky ridge where they had 
sought shelter, no less than 250 of the former were 
found dead in a heap. It is calculated that about 
70,000 sheep have perished in that district alone—the 
individual losses ranging from 50 to as high as 1700. 
The loss of large cattle has been proportionably severe. 
Nothing but that strong attachment to his flocks and 
herds, which is so peculiar to a South African grazier, 
would be sufficient to induce any one to submit to the 
privations and discomfort which those living in the re- 
gion in question must necessarily endure. Although 
the winter is so long, the cold so intense, and the 
storms so violent, yet they have no fuel but that which 
is supplied by the odure of their cattle. For hundreds 
of square miles not a tree or bush is to be seen— 
thing but grassy plains; the monotony of which is re- 
lieved by masses of naked rock, and occasionally by 
mountains of considerable altitude. —N. Y. Gaz. 


MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia on the 3let March, by the Rev. Mr. 
Macklin, Dr. James B. Finury, of South Bend, Indiana, 
to Mary Ewine, daughter of Dr. Samuel Moore, of 
Philadelphia. 

March 18th, by the Rev. James M. Harlow, of Ben- 
salem, Pennsylvania, Mr. Jonatuan R. Stevens, of 
Biberry, Philadelphia county, to Miss Janz Vanpecrirt, 
of Bensalem, Bucks couuty, Pennsylvania. 

March 3ist, by the same, Mr. Gronce Dovexass, to 
Miss Epitu Duniar, both of; Hulmeville, Bucks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life in Newville, Cumberland county, 
Pa., om the 17th of March last, Mrs. Saran IsaBevta, 
consort of Dr. James R. Irvine, and only daughter of 
James Davidson, in the 19th year of her age. When 
the aged and the decrepid are gathered in the fulness 
of their years to their last resting place, when they, 
who have seen the friends of their early youth, one by 
one, drop into the grave, are called away to join those 
friends in heaven, though we drop the tear of regret 
at parting with those venerated counsellars, whose ex- 
perience and advice we have learned so highly to va- 
lue, yet we feel it were selfish to have wished to retain 
them. They have outlived the enjoyments of life, the 
earth is to them no longer a home of delight, and the 
heart, though bitter with the anguish of separation, 
yet feels it is good that they have been gathered as a 
ripe sheafto the granary above. But oh! when the 
young, and the loved, and the beautiful, are cut down 
in the first buddings of existence, while the heart yet 
beats high with hope, and the cye beams brightly with 

ladness, while the soul is yet unchilled by blasted 
Sonne and fruitless toils, el bereaved affections, we 
feel as with a bursting heart we lay them in the cold 
and soli tomb, that “ God’s ways are not as our 


ships at Toonkoo| 


class wae the subject of thie notice. She had scarce 
entered upon the duties of life, until she was called 
upon to forsake them, and the brightness that mantles 
the path of youth, proved to her but the brightness of 
her setting 

It is difficult for those who have intimately known 
the quiet excellence of the unobtrusive female, to speak 
of that excellence in terms that can be appreciated by 
others ; and in such cases, regard for the living, and 
justice to the dead, demand that we should rather hus- 

nd the memory of their virtues in silence, than 
share our t hts with those who cunnot share our 
sy mpathics. is remerk applies eminently to the 
subject of this notice. Possessing an unusual amount 
of that retiring and shrinking delicacy, which consti- 
tutes the beautiful reserve of the female character, it 
was only to those who knew her best, that the sterling 
worth of her mind and heart were exhibited ; to them 
mainly it was given to know by the amplcst experi- 
ence, that with all that warmth of affection that gives 
her loveliness ta woman. She possessed a mind of a 
most superior order, whose natural vigour and unusual 
correctness of judgment, had hecn s:ren by a 
careful and successful cultivation of its energies. In 
reference to her religious character, it is rare to find 
in one whose course Sas been so brief, a piety so firm, 
decided, and consistent. It was marked, not by fits 
and starts of excited feeling, but by that calm and 
steady growth in grace, which furnishes the surest ev- 
idence of the reality of religion in the heart. Her re- 
ligious feelings and views cannot be better delineated 
than they are in the following lines, written some time 
ago, and accidentally found since her death among her 
pom “For what am I living? To prepare for a 
ife beyond the grave, to advance the cause of Christ, 
to adorn the doctrine of my Saviour, as much as lieth 
in my power, apd to do good to those around me. At 
present I am trying to cultivate my mind, that I may 
live a life of usefulness. 8. J.D.” Of her last hours, 
it is enough to say that, to those who were privileged 
to witness them, they were seen to be filled with the 
triumphs of the Gospel. As she approached near te 
eternity, its light seemed to grow broader and brighter 
upon her path. She knew in whom she had trusted, 
and realized that He, whom she forspok not in health 
and life, forsook not her in sickness and death. 

But notwithstanding we mourn for her, not as those 
who mourn without hope, there is still much that is 
melancholy in this dispensation of Providence. Her 
affectionate husband, had scarce entered upon the en- 
joyments and comforts of domestic life, when his fire 
side is made desolate, the light of his habitation goes 
out in darkness, and he is left lonely and solitary to 
weep over the early blasting of his fondest prospects. 
Her devoted parents, have scarcely seen their cherished 
wishes consummated, until they are called upon to 
gaze on the hopes of their age all blighted and crush. 
ed, and their only danghter wliom they bad fondly ex- 
pected to cheer their declining path to the tomb, to 
close their eyes and receive their parting blessing, is 
thus pears fe 2 cut down, and leaves them to go down- 
ward in sorrow and brokenness of spirit to the grave. 
Her friends who have taken swect counsel with her, 
and whose hearts have been bound up in her’s, have 
bid her their last farewell, and shall see her face no 
‘more. But let not the bleeding heart refuse to be 
comforted. She has left the world before she tasted 
the bitter of sorrows. She has yielded up her 
life, before it had become a weariness. She has only 
known the mingled and uncertain joys of carth, as a 
foretuste of the deathless and tearless joys of heaven. 


She-shall no more return to us, we are ee ge 
toher. Truly, truly, “ the fashion of this world pas- 
seth away.” M. 
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DISCOURSE ON ROMANISM. 


Rev. C. Sparry, Agent for the American Protestant 
Society, will deliver a discourse upon the subject of 
Romanism, to morrow, Sabbath morning, at ten 
o’clock, in the Rev. Mr. Berg’s Church. ce, near 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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The Presbyterian congregation of Millville, feel 
themselves again called upon, gratefully to acknow- 
ledge rate 6 the recipients of the beneficence of 
the Ladies’ Tract mew d of the Tenth Presbyterian 

regation of Philadelphia, under the pastoral! care 
of he Rev. Henry A. Boardman. The amount, the 
receipt of which is acknowledged in this communica- 
tion, is eleven dollars worth of the Board of Publica- 
tion’s truly orthodox, and valuable books; which have 
been selected, and forwarded to us, th the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Samuel Beach Jones, of Bridgeton. 
While the members of the above named congregation 
are thus repeatedly scattering their bread upon the 
waters, may the Great Head of the Church, still more 
abundantly enrich them with the means, and the dis- 
position greatly td extend their acts of benevolence, is 
the sincere prayer of this congregation. mad 

Simton Peck, Stated Supply at Millville. 

Attest, Stratton, Clerk, 


Permit me to use your columns, as a medium through 
which, to acknowledge a donation of Fifteen Dollars, 
from the Female Tract Society of the Tenth Presby- 
torian Church, Philadelphia, which is to be expended 
in purchasing publications of the Presbyterian Buard, 
to aid the Presbyterian church of Cedarville, New 
Jersey, in procuring a Parish Library. May the Lord 
reward the donors four fold. 


In behalf of the congregation, 
Ricnarp Curran. 
The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of Twenty 
Dollars, from the Ladies of the Eleventh Presbyterien 


Church, to constitute their Pastor, the Rev. John L. 
Grant, a Life Member of the “Seamen's Friend So- 
ciety of Philadelphia.” 

J. Woorson, General Agent, 
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‘Yet | 
‘Then * Woman? why weep’st thou ?”—no harm shall 


"waves of misfortune break over thy soul ; 
tin a moment their force shal! subdue, 


iy ian the, ae fen andi 


ensue. 
And tt pought but sorrow can 


ow; . 
in ‘heaven thon hast a friend, 


~ 


~Jikely to pass away 


“And “ Woman! why'weep'st thou ?”—His life hath 


‘When time is departing—nonght left save to die— 
Aind earthily things fade from the darkening eye ; 
What voice so melodious, falls sweet on the « af, 


As, * Woman! why ‘weep’st thou?” thy Saviour is 


near. 
From the Augusta Mirror. 


Ker "Oh, that Thad wings like a Dove! for then 


Ae would I fly away, and be at rest.” | 


. Phe relief it td find, 
‘To the future fondly clinging, 
the still aspiring mind. 
But when disappointment teaches, 
By its oft-repeated blow, 
onearth unmix'd with woe : 
_ Then the heart with sadness turning, 
_ From what once it dream’'d so blest, 
-_ Feels one passion only burning— 
the panting aiher rest. 


Then for wings, fondly asking, 


That it far away ma 
. Where in beams oF brs Masking, 
It may ‘hope for nothing more ;— 
It would trust to Hope no longer, 
Whose illusions quickly fly, 
- But would ask for comfort stronger, 
“Phan belongs to things that dite. 


Bat my soul, still -higher looking, 
Than to rest from toil and wo— 

All thy griefs and sorrows brooking 
Which beset thy path below ; 

Ask not only eagies’ pinions, — 

-. But for seraph’s wings implore, 

And through Heaven's wide domin 

Higher yet desire to soar. - 


Human bliss is not the resting 
From all labour, and all care; 

Human pain is not the breasting 
Storms of grief and trouble here. 

Joy consists not in retiring " 

__ From the world’s perpetual strife, 

But in gloriously aspiring 


After an immortal life. WwW. 
| 
A LETTER 
From one of the Editors of the Episcopal Re- 
| corder, travelling in Europe. ° 
| Oxvorp, Sept. 16th, 1839. 


Dear Brethren—Seven or eight days were all 
that we conld spare fur London at oar first visit, 
because we were anxious to go northward as early 
in the season as possible. Accordingly -we left that 
city on the 14th inst., and on the same day (in 5} 
hours) reached Oxford, about fifty-three miles, 
where we purposed to pass the Sabbath. The va- 
cation had not ended while we were there, and, of 
course, the Uniyersity was deserted. Our obser- 
vations were confined to the buildings, library, ‘&e. 

here 


‘and that too in the midst of heavy rain. 


are in the University about twenty colleges and 
five halls. In the hope of heing able to examine 
this celebrated seat of learning more leisurely 
hereafter, I shall dismiss the subject for the pre- 
sent.. Part of the day which we devoted to ob- 
pee of curiosity, was passed in a visit to Blen- 
im, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Mar!- 
borough, about eight miles from Oxford, and ad- 
jong Woodstock. The park, and enclosure of 
acres, with a stone wall twelve miles in cir- 

cuit, is one of the finest in Great Britain. The 
trees are planted, it is said, in imitation of the lines 
formed by the troops in the great battle of Blen- 
heim, in the reign of Queen Anne. The growth 
of more than a hundred years, has given them ma- 
turity and stateliness. An artificial pond or lake 
of acres, epanned by a magnificent bridge, 
was made to ornament the areval' and a thousand 
deer or more feed in the great park. The house 
or palace, built of hewn stone, adorned with wings 
and Grecian columns, is very capacious, large 
enough indeed fora mcnarch. The property was 
the gift of the nation to the first duke of Marlbo- 
rough, fomhis great military services, and vost half 
a million of pounds sterling. Many of the rooms 
are adorned ‘with paintings by the great masters, 
some of which were the giftsof continental prin- 
ces to the distinguished: warrior. But this splen- 
did eatate which was intended as a mark of honour 
to the great general, was but little enjoyed by 


f, for he did not live to see the completion of| pebbl 


the building, and now it is greatly mismanaged, so 
that “were it not secured by entail, it would be 
waste. It is fitted, how- 
ever, to give one a suitable impression of a great 
English park, and certainly nothing in artificial 
landscape can equal the magnificence of one in 
fine order.. Such parks are hardly to be found on 
the contirient, unless it may be in poesession of 
some of the sovereigns. Here they abound, many 


‘being found in almost every county. In our own 


country they cannot exist. The laws of inheri- 
tance which distribdtés a man’s property after his 
decease, and the laws which make landed estate 
liable for debts, utterly forbid the continuance of 
vast estates in the hands of lineal descendants 
long enough to admit of being turned into parks 
asia this country. The law of entail is foreign 
to republican institutions. We have. parks enough 


in our vast forests,.wherethe monarch oak holds 


his sceptre in undisputed sovereignty, the inheri- 
tance of a hundred generations, and where the 
deer roams in his natural freedom over mountains 
and rocks, fed by no hand but that which scatters 
= bounties of heaven in common to all living 
ings. 
_ Our second Sunday in England was epent in 
Oxford, without the opportunity, bowever, of hear- 
ing any of the official preachers in the great Uni- 
versity, the season of vacatign allowing them all 
to be absent. We did hear, however, but rather 


clergyman, who, with several oth- 


ere, e specially notorious in the Church’ 
of nd, | mean Rev. J. H. Newman, one of 
the editors of the famous “ ‘I'racts for the Times,” 
or Oxford Tracts as they are commonly called. 
Having no knowledge whatever of the personal 
appearance of Mr. Newman, and not being ae- 
sured that he was to be the preacher on that occa- 
sion, We were not certified that we were listening 


tone of the editors of the famous publications re- 


ferred to, until the discourse was nearly finished. 
‘The eubject wes the delusive grounds upon which 


‘men rest their soul’s peace, (Ezekiel xiii. 10.)— 


“They have seduced my people, saying, Peace, 


and there was no peace.” The discourse was di- 
rected chiefly against the notion that sin will not 
be punished hereafter, and some such line of ar- 
ursued as that of the author of the “ An- 
if one should notice the ser. 


hie dedtrines, indute many of thé 


term time. After the er hadstated 


are the grotinds on Which “tren are sedut- 


tively led toway, “ Peace, when there is no peace,” 


be mace no delay in spéaking his own sentimen’s 
as to the pro with God. . And 
then we had fu | demonstration that the person 
who stood before us, could be none other than an 


‘| author or a disciple of the Tracts for the ‘Times. 


Mr. Newman himself was the preacher. He cer- 
tainly did not use doubtful words, but clearly and 
verbatim effirmed our justification to be “ by bap- 
tism.and good works.” He repodiated the doc- 
trine-that a man is justified upon his believing, 


| simply believing in Christ. He held that an inte- 


restiin the virtue of the atonement ie needful, but 
that this interest was to be assured “ by means of 
baptism and good works.” His last sentence was, 
We are justified in the beginning of our lives by 
baptisn, and shall be jndged and justified in the 
last day” (not according to but) “by our good 
works.” The time has been when clergymen of 
the Church of England could affirm the doctrine of 
justification by works without being thought sin- 
gular, because the standard of evangelical reli- 
gion was then very low, But an open and une- 
quivocal.avowal of it in a pulpit of the established 


-,|.chureh was hardly to be expected at this day. 


Many who do not hold the doctrine of justification 


‘by faith in the proper sense, that sense which 


makes faith the simple instrument of justifica- 
tion, or “the hand by which the believer layeth 
hold on Christ,” as King Edward’s Catechism has 
it, are yet unwilling to affirm that we are justified 
by works, because such language is in open hos- 
tility to the entire phraseology of all the articles 
and homilies of the church which treat of the sub- 
ject, and, what is of more importance, to that of 
t. Paul’s epistles. I knew in general what are 
the doctrines advocated by the Oxford Tracts, but 
I was hardly prepared to hear, even fromi one of 
the editors, such language as that of the discourse 
to which I allude. The preacher did not merely 
let fall some words which might imply that he 
held opinions at variance with the doctrines of 
the Articles and Homilies, and of the apostles, 
but expressed himself in set and meditated phrase, 
and endeavoured to shut out all misunderstanding 
of his meaning. Were Mr. Newman's opinions 
those of an individual merely, and confined to the 
locality of his own parish, it would not be worth 
while to notice them in a publication on the other 
side of the Atlantic. But they are the opinions of 
men who have personal and official influence in 
the Church of England, and are put forth as the 
only true doctrines of the Church Catholic. Be- 
sides they are likely to become, if they have not 
already become, the doctrine of a very considera- 
ble class of pergonsin the church. The manner 
in which they are propagated and received, and 
the legitimate results of those doctrines them- 
selves, are likely to be of very serious moment to 
the general inter: sts of religion in this country. 
The Church of England at this time is ill able to 
bear the effects of such a division of sentiment 
within itself as that which grows out of the publi- 
cation of the Tracis for the Times. It is attacked 
by ecclesiastical and political dissenters of various 
classes ; the Church of Rome is watching for every 
door of advance upon the ground from which she 
was driven by the reformation, and infidels, Athe- 
ists and Socialists are armed against the church 
establishment. In these circumstances the Oxford 
Tracts are raising up @ controversy in the pale of 
the church itself which is fitted to convulse the 
whole fabric. The doctrines of those Tracts will of 
course be strenuously resisted by some of the best 
friends of the Church. There are many ver 
many in the Church of England, who do not thin 
that Cranmer and Latimer, and their fellow mar- 
tyrs lifted up the voice of remonstrance against the 
errors of the Church of Rome “ without a cause,” 
and laid down their lives in vain. The doctrines 
of the gospel which were settled at the Reforma- 
tion as the tenets of the Protestant Church of this 
country are the inheritance of our times at the cost 
of many a martyr’s testimony, and even though the 
day should come when authority would again over- 
bear them, they will be found witnesses to testify 
for those precious truths which are needful for the 
peace of every soul groaning under e oT on of 
sin. . M. 


THE LAKE OF GENESARETH, AND THE 
TOWN OF TIBERIAS. 


The most picturesque sheet of water, which, 
with that of the Dead Sea, may be considered as 
the two principle lakes in the Holy Land, would 
appear to owe its visible origin to the waters of 
Jordan, which flow from Lebanon, a mountain of 

reat altitude and grandeur, capped with snow. 

hrough this lake the Jordan pushes its course, 
marked by a strong current, and leaving it at the 
southern extremity, ultimately loses itself in that 
sea, which may be calculated at eighty, or per- 
bape one hundred miles beyond it. 

A variety of opinions have been entertained as 
to the length and breadth of this water, which, it is 
singular, has never at any one period of time been 
accurately ascertained, but merely conjectured from 
eye-sight. Sw far, however, as could be judged, 
from a view taken, I am inclined to think it may be 
about five miles in breadth, and from twelve to fif- 
teen in length. 1 stripped and bathed, which was 
most refreshing, after the overpowering heat of the 
preceding day, and the torture experienced from 
vermin during the night. The water is fresh—to 
the taste most agreeable; and as there was not at 
this moment a breath of air, | could at a consider- 
able depth distinctly see the bottom, covered with 
es. 

Although it is ascertained, beyond doubt, that 
during our Saviour’s ministry vessels were known 
to saii upon it, to convey persons to and from the 
townsam its borders, and further used for the pur- 
pose of fishing; yet, it has been asserted by some 
travellers, that neither vessels nor boats are to be 
found ; while this is opposed by others, who main- 
tain these are actually to be seen about its shores. 
For my own part, I could not find one single bark, 
of any description whatever,during the time I wasat 
Tiberias ; though I made most particular inquiries, 
in the view of sailing about on its sacred waters, and 
crossing over tothe other side. Now, this leads me to 
ask, if there had been vessels in existence, how comes 
it that we should not long before this moment 
have heard that travellers had availed themselves 
of these, in order to give a minute description of so 
interesting a Jake, with ite precise depth, breadth, 
length, and other objects of importance, as to which 
we have been kept hitherto in the dark? The 
waters, indeed, contain fish, which are caught by 
small nets, not used however in boats, which would 
most certainly have been the case, had any such 
craft now existed ; but they are cast out in the lake 
by fishermen ; and, to accomplish this, they walk 
into it a short distance from shore. a 

It is almost unnecessary to remind the reader, 
that this particular sea, and neighbourhood, as it is 
termed in Gospel history, were places honoured 
above al] others, with the presence of Christ. It 
was here that he embarked in a ship to go to dif- 
ferent places about its borders, in prosecution of 
errands of mercy ; and here it was from which he 
instructed the multitude, who had assembled on the 
shore ; here a great miracle was accomplished in 
an extraordinary draught of fishes in ships, when 
“he spoke and it was done ;” that he walked on its 


waters under the cloud of night; removed the ap- 


prehension of his disciples during raging storms, 
bringing conviction to their minds, that “ of a truth 
He was the Son of God ;”’and it was on these shores 
also, that he called upon the humblest of individuals 


to leave their occupations and follow him ; and was 


instantly obeyed, by their abandoning every thing, 
to be witnesses of his wonderful works, and to be 
sent forth ambassadors of His kingdom. 

No vestiges are to be seen of the cities about 


this lake, which had been so peculiarly honoured 


with his presence, such as Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum, whose inhabitants were astonished 
at His doctrine, when he taught asa person in 


‘authority. ‘The last of these, revelation has pointed 


to us as especially distinguished by the appellation 
of, His own city ; and from the observation, that it 


adapted to the mass.of the congregation, had been “ exalted to heaven,” there is every rea- 


people, not trained to 
were anme exceptions, 

t, whole-agsem 
to. 


eon te conclude, it must have been one of considér- 
ab!a extent and importance, 

The holy joy and delight I experienced in be- 
holding the prodigious grandeur of the whole scene- 
New te this lake, and contemplating those 

erful acts which hed been accomplished upon 


the bosom of its sanctified waters, I am utterly un- 

able to convey an accurate. idea of, to themind of 
the feader, ity of Tiberiss is incloeed with 

walls, and abont three quarters of a mile in circum- 

ference. At this moment there was a rippling red 

sky resembling the purest gold, a warm sun just on 

the eve of setting, smoke ascending in an undevis- 
ting upright direction from the houses, the shades of 
night genUy approaching, the still water smooth as 
glass, and slightly veiled by a chain of mountains on 
the other side. A glimpse of the pale moon, that 
emblem of beauty, and glorious lainp of night, was 
beheld watching, as it were, the close of day, to il- 
lumiuate benighted worlds, and the lake itself 
appeared as in the bottom of a bowl. A solemn 
stilioees spread all around thie magnificent scenery. 
Arab shepherds were directing their steps towards 
the village with flocks, the husbandman lingering 
on his return home trom finishing the toils of the 
day, and every object gave an animation to the 
scene that never can be properly described. 

In addition to a recollection of all those glorious 
events which occurred throughout this once favour- 
ed country, and upon its waters, that were even trod- 
den by those sacred feet of the Redeemer ofa guilty 
world, who proclaimed glad tidings of salvation, 
and accomplished miracles, to be handed down to 
the latest period of time, in confirmation of hie di- 
vinity, I say, the beauty of the scene in addition to 
these unparalleled facts, could not fail to stamp on 
the mind of any spectator, who was a believer in 
the Gospel, sentiments of deep and lasting impres- 
sion.— Rae Wilson's Travels. 


A COWARD'S BRAVERY. 


At the storming of Morne Fortune, in the West 
Indies, I knew of an Irish officer of the name of W. 
who had lately joined his corps. He led the forlorn 
hope, and displayed a cool determination thet sur- 
prised the oldest soldiers. Bearing the King’s 
colours in one hand, and waving his sword with 
the other, he was the first to ascend the ladder and 
plant our victorious standard in the breach. W. 
was thanked in public orders by his commanding 
officer, who congratulated him upon his bravery, 
and informed him that he was recommended for 
immediate promotion. What was his surprise when 
the younger soldier answered that all he wished to 
obtain was leave to return home and throw up his 
commission in favour of a younger brother, who 
ardently wished to embrace the professiun of #rme, 
The Colonel, surprised at so singular a request, 
was naturally anxious to know to what he could at- 
tribute so strange a resolution in a young man with 
so bright a career before him. 

“Ts it a wish to see your father?” 

** No, sir,” was the cold reply of W. 

“ You are perhaps in love, and perhaps fear the 
danger of absence ?” 

“No sir; if absence could produce any altera- 
tion in the affection of one that we might love, it 
would prove that her attachment was of a very 
frail nature.” 

“ What then can be your motives? you haye just 
distinguished yourself before the enemy, you are 
now a lieutenant, and in all likelihood another bat- 
tle and you may obtain a company.” 

“This is exactly the reason why I wish to quit 
the service.” 

“* What, the prospect of rapid promotion?” 

The colonel thought him inad. 

“ No, sir, but the fear of degradation.” 

“ You speak in riddles.” 

“Then, sir I must be explicit; it is this very ex- 
pectation of other conflicts in which you are kind 
enough to think I mey again distinguish myself, 
that convinced me that the career of arms is not m 
destiny. Must I confeas the painful truth? the 
sight of the first man that fel] near me in the ranks 
struck me with that sense of danger, that innate 
feeling of self-preservation, that, to my shame | 
own it I was on the point of disgracing myself for- 
ever when the next man was killed, bespattering 
me with his brains; for a moment I was nearly 
struck blind, yet I moved on mechanically with our 
party. I was aroused from this apathetic state by 
the loud cheers of my companions; it seemed to me 
adream. I felt inspired with an unknown energy. 
[ knew not where I was when I found myself on 
the breach, my colours planted in the ruins, sur- 
rounded by the dead and dying. What may appear 
to you, sir, still more strange, I scarcely knew my- 
self. on my uniform, wondered at my 
transformation from the peaceable garb I wore in 
my father’s office (he was an attorney) to the trap- 
pings of asoldier. In short all appeared to be a 
vision. The kind.congratulatious of my comrades 
soon restored me to my senses, which soon con- 
vinced me that the closet was more natural to me 
then the field.” 

This candid confession of what might be called 
natural feeling, did not deter his commanding 
officer from urging him to persevere in the profes- 
sion; his resolution was unalterable. He returned 
to Ireland ; his brother succeeded him in the regi- 
ment. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


Pulpit eloquence should be the eloquence, above 
all, ofan impressed and affectionate heart. As Mr. 
Simeon used to say, “ of all men in the world, the 


Christian pastor should be a man of an affecgiynate 


heart. When he preaches, he sliould be the shep- 
herd in search of the Inst sheep—the bereaved 
parentin pursuit of the lost child. Foras well might 
you have a marble statue to supply the place of a 
real father, as a marble hearted preacher to supply 
the place of a real and affectionate pastor.” “ A ser- 
mon cold and poor,” says Claude, “ will do more 
mischief in an hour, than an hundred rich ones will 
replace.” The affectionate, glowing sanctified 
heart, after all, is the true source of genuine pulpit 
eloquence. Jerome used tosay, “It is not the 
clamour of praise but the groans of conviction that 
should be heard whilst the minister preaches.” 
And ayain, “the tears of the congregation form 
the highest praises of the pulpit orator.” The 
anecdote of Dean Milner and Rowland Hill, here 
is apposite. Dean Milner had a great objection 
against extemporaneous preaching, thinking that it 
warred against the precive and orthodox mude. 
However, being attracted by the great fame of 
Rowland Hill, he was led to indulge his curiosity 
by once going to hear him. After the sermon the 
Dean was seen forcing his way, in much haste, to 
the vestry-room, when seizing the hand of the 
preacher, in his enthusiasm, he cried out, * Well 
dear brother Rowland, I perceive now, that your 
slap dash preachers are, after all, the best preachers: 
it went to the heart, Sir—it went to the heart, 
Sir!” 


TIME. 


Time is the most indefinable, yet paradoxical of 
things; the past is gone, the future is not come, 
and the present becomes the past even while we 
attempt to define it, and like the flash of the light- 
ning at once exists and expires. ‘Time is the mea- 
sure ofall things, but is itself immeasurable, and 
the grand discloser of all things, but is itself undis- 
closed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, because 
it has no limits and it would be still more so if it 
had. It is more obscure in its sources than the 
Nile, and in its termination than the Niger; and 
advances like the swiftest tide, but retreats like the 
swiltest torrent. It gives wings of lightning to 
pleasure, but feet of Jead to pain, and lends expec- 
tation a curb but enjoyment aspur. Itrobs beauty 
of her charms to bestow them on her picture, and 
builds a monument to merit but denies it a house; 
it is the transient and deceitful flatter of falsehood, 
but tried and final friend to truth. Time is the 
most subtle yet the most insatiable of depredators, 
and by appearing totake nothing, is permitted to 
take all; nor can it be satisfied until it has stolen 
the world from us and us from the world. . It con- 
stantly flies yet overcomes all things by flight, and 
although it is the present ally, it will be the future 
conquerer of Death. Time, the cradle of hope, but 
the grave of Ambition, is the stern corrector of fools, 
but the salutary counsellor of the wise, bringing all 
the dread to the one, and all the desire to the other; 
but like Cassandra it warns us with a voice that 
even the t discredit too long, and the silliest 
believe too late. Wisdom walks before it; oppor- 
tunity with it; and repentance behind it ; he that 
has made it his friend will have little to fear from 


his enemeis, but he that has made it his enemy, will 
have but little to hope from his friends.— Lacon. 


BY TER LA 
MISCELLANEOUS, TEMS. 


bee —A strange lesson has just| 


been read to antiqoaries and virtuosi, by a remarke- 
ble discovery in the British Museum. The famous 
Portland Vase, the pride of ancient, and wonder of 
modern art—the theme of many an essay, and 
many @ panegyric, has let in a new light upon the 
fictile representations of antiquity. A few weeks 
ago it wae deemed necessary to wash thienoble re- 
lic, in order to remove the accumulated dust of 
ages; when lo! almost every figure was found 
to be designated by an inecription, and the purport 
and procession of the whole vase (we believe) to be 
thereby explained! We have not yet had an op- 
portunity of examining this memorable revelation, 
but can state that the theories of. the late Mr. 
Payne Knight and Mr. Christie are utterly over- 
turned by the facts now ascertained. When we 
consider how admirably these theorise were made 
out, and how satisfactory they appeared to be, 
need we repeat that this is a strange lesson to anti- 


quaries and virtuosi! 


Evergreens.—The best season for t 
Evergreens, is in the fore part of June, or the lat- 
ter of May, but without some preliminary measures, 
many so removed will perish. It has been recom- 
mended, and the method when tried has proved 
very successful, that some two years before re- 
moval, or one year at least, that with a sharp spade 
all the surface, and most of the other roots, be cut 
off at the distance of two or three feet from the 
tree, and that it then be sllowed to stand undis- 
turbed till wanted for removal. The result will 
be, that the earth near the tree will be filled with 
abundance of fine vigorous roots, and if, when 
taken up, proper precautions are used in lifting it 
from the bed, it may be removed without the least 
danger, or scarcely retardation of its growth.— 
Genesse Furmer. 


Cough in Horses.—We have been informed by 
E. Wood, Esq., of this town, that the boughs of 
Cedar have been used as a remedy for Cough in 
horses, with complete success. They should be cut 
fine and mixed with the grain given to the horse. 
— Maine Farmer. 


Dr. Hutton.—When Dr. Hutton was Bishop of 
Durham, as he was travelling over Cam, betwixt 
Wensleydale and Incledon, a friend who was with 
him was surprised to see him suddenly dismount, 
and, having delivered his horse to a servant, walked 
to a particular place at some distance from the 
highway, where he knelt down, and remained some 
time in prayer. On his return his friend took the 
liberty of asking “ his motive for so singular an 
act?’ The bishop, in answer, informed him, that 
when a boy, without shoes or stockings, travelling 
this cold bleak mountain on a frosty day, he re- 
membered that he had disturbed a red cow, then 
lying on that identical place, in order to warm his 
eet and legs on the spot.— Newcastle Journal. 


Thunder.—M. Arago from some researches he 
has made, believes that it never thunders in the 
open sea, or in islands beyond 75 degrees of latitude 
north, and he thinks the same holds good on conti- 
nents. An attempt has been made to question this, 
by M. Baer, before the Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences; but he does not seem to have succeeded, 
as the single instance brought forwards in a six 
years and a quarters residence at Spitzberg, is not 
well substantiated.— Railway Magazine. 


Anticipated Destruction of Kew Gardens.—The 
Earl of Surrey, lord-treasurer of her Majesty's 


Y| household, has just made, on the part of the govern- 


ment, an offer to the Council of the Horticultural 
Society, to sell the whole of the unrivalled collec- 
tion of plants in the Botanic Garden at Kew! This 
far-famed garden was founded by a princess of the 
house of Saxe Gotha, the illustrious predecessor of 
his royal highness Prince Albert, and the wife of 
Frederick, prince of Wales. It was laid out by Sir 
William Chambers. It contains, and has always 
contained, the finest collection in the world. The 
palm-house, which contains some of the finest 
specimens in Europe, could not be replaced under 
any circumstances; the p!ants must inevitably 
perish—they cannot be removed and prosper, for 
they are planted in the soil. The collection also 
of Australian plants is unequalled, both in extent 
and in the size and beauty of the specimens; re- 
moval of them will also be followed by destruction. 
In fine, the garden contains the vegetable treasures 
brought home by Captains Cook, Vancouver, Tuck- 
ey, and other digtinguished navigators; and the 
anticipated abandonment by the government is 
viewed by the whole of the scientific circles in the 
metropolis with feelings of the deepest regret. 


Of Riches.—I cannot call riches better than the 
“baggage” of vigtue; the Roman word is better, 
“ impedimenta.” For as the baggage is to an army, 
so are riches to virtue. It cannot be spared or left 
behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the victo- 
ry. Of great riches there is no real use, except it 
be in the distribution ; the rest is but conceit. So 
saith Solomon: “ Where much is, are many to 
consume it; and what hath the owner but the 
sight of it with his eyes!” The personal fruition 
in any man cannot reach to feel great riches; there 
isa custody of them; or a power of dole and 
donative of them; or a fuine of them; but no 
solid use to the owner. Do you not see what feign- 
ed price are set upon little stones and rarities? 
And what works of ostentation are undertaken, 
because there might seem to be some use of great 
riches? But then you will say they may be of use 
to buy men out of dangers and troubles. As Solo- 
mon saith, “ Riches are as a strong hold in the 
imagination of the rich man.” But this is excel- 
lently expressed, that it is in imagination, and not 
always in fact. For certainly, great riches have 
sold more meu than they have bought out.—Lord 


Preserve the Health of thy Body.— Good men 
should be attentive to their health, and keep the 
body as much as possible the fit medium of the 
mind. A man may be a good performer, but what 
can he do with a disordered instrument? The in- 
habitant may have good eyes; but how can he see 
accurately through a soiled window? Keep there- 
fore the glass clean ; and the organ in tune. We 
do not wish you to be finical and fanciful ; to live 
in the shop of an apothecary ; or have a medical at- 
tendant always dangling at your heels. But be 
soberly and prudently attentive to thebody. Rise 
early. Take proper exercise. Beware of sloth. 
Observe and avoid whatever disagrees with our 
system. Never overburden nature. Be moderate 
in your table indulgences. Let not appetite bemire 
and clog the mind. Medical authority will tell you, 
where une disorder arises from a deficiency, a thou- 
sand spring from repletion, and that the Board slays 
far more than the Sword !”—Jay. 


. From the Hawaiian Spectator, 
CRATER OF KIRAUEA HAWAII. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The following graphic sketch has kindly been fur- 
nished by Count Strzelccki, a Polish nobleman and 
scientific traveller who has tor some time resided in 
the United States and in Mexico, and is now visiting 
various portions of the Pacific, in H. B. M. ship Fly. 

My Dear Sir—Your kind request to supply the 
valuable publication of the Spectator with an ac- 


count of my visit to the volcano of Kirauea, on} t 


Hawaii, both pains and flatters me; for I regret 
much that my limited stay here, the daily interest- 
ing inquiries, render any circumstantial description 
of it really impossible to me. A few facts, and 
fewer observations, which a hasty and rough sketch 
brings forth, is all | am able for the moment to sup- 
ply you with. I cannot even attempt to give you 
the slightest idea of the impressions which the 
awful sublimity of the volcano produced upon my 
imagination; that part of our being does not yield 
as easily as memory—it does not reproduce sensa- 
tions ;- the rapture, the enthusiasm, once gone by, 
is lost for ever. 

What I remember, and long shall recollect, as 
showing the mighty influence of mighty objects 
upon me, are the difficulties I had to struggle with 
before my eye could be torn away from the idle, 
vacant, but extatic gazing, with which | regarded 
the great whole, down to the anslytical part of the 
wondrous and unparalleled scene before me; [say 


ransplanting | P® 


unparalled, because, having visited most of the 
and I find the 
test of them inferior fo Kirauea crater in 
intensity, grandeur, and extent, or area. 

‘The abrupt and precipitous cliff which forms the 
N. N. E. wall of the crater—found, after my re- 
peated obgervations, to be elevated three thousand 
one bundred and four feet above the level of the 
sea—over an area of three million one hun- 
dred and fifly thousand square yards of half-caoled 
scoria, sunk to the depth of three hundred yards, 
and containing more than three hundred and twen- 
ty-eight thousand square yarde of convulsed tor- 
rents of earths in igneous fusion, and gaseous 
fluids constantly effervescing, boiling, spouting, 
rolling in all directions, like waves of a disturbed 
sea, violently beating the edge of the caldrons like 
an infuriated surf, and like surf spreading ali sround 
its spray in the form of capillary gman which fills 
the air, and adheres in a flaky and pendulous form 
to the distorted and broken masses of the lava all 
around: five caldrons, each of about five thousand 
seven hundred square yards, almost at the level of 
the great area, and containing only the twelfth 
rt of the red liquid; the sixth caldron is encir- 
cled by a wall of accumulated scoria of fifty yards 
high, forming the S. S. W. point—the ale mau 
mau of the natives, to which the bones of the for- 
mer higher chiefs were consigned—the sacrifices 
to the goddess Pele offered—the abyss of abysses, 
the caldron of caldrons—exhibiting the most fright- 
ful area of about three hundred thousand square 
yards, bubbling red hot lava—changing incessant- 
ly its level—sometimes rolling the long curled 
waves with broken masses of cooled crust to one 
side of the horrible labaratory—sometimes as if they 
had made a mistake, turning them back with spout- 
ing fury, and a subterraneous, terrific noise, of a 
sound wore infernal than earthly; around are 
blocks of lava, scoria, slags of every description 
and combination, here elevated, by the endless 
number of superimposed layers, in perpendicular 
walls of one thonsand feet high—there torn asun- 
der, dispersed, cracked, or remolded—every where 
terror, convulsion—mighty engine of nature—and 
nothingness of man ! 

Nowhere does the solution of the great problem 
of volcanic fires, by Sir Humphrey Davy, receive 
a more palpable illustration, than here; the access 
of water to these ignited masses of minerals of al- 
kaline and earthly bases, by which that great phi- 
losopher explained the convulsions of volcanic fires, 
is displayed here in most portentous, most awful 
effects. It is only to those millions of vents all 
around the crater, through which the superabun- 
dance of steam escapes, to the millions of fissures 
through which the sulphurous and sulphuric acids 
liberate themselves from beneath, that the preser- 
vation of Hawaii from utter destruction, by the ex- 
pansive force of steain and gasses, can be ascribed. 

The nature of the volcano, with its uncommonly 
intense heat, and so many wide and easy openings, 
is, to eject nothing without alteration, and to sub- 


lime every variety of substance which the con- | 3s 


comitants of the volcanic fires embrace. Thus, 
here is the rare volcanic glass in capillary furms, 
and many perfect vitrifications; the muriate of 
ammonia in efflorescence, often conchoidal, often 
in elongated hexahedrals—and in one single in- 
stance, even in that rare form of a cubic chrystal ; 
thus the sulphuret of arsenic, both as realgar and 
orpiment; the sulphur itself in must beautiful in- 
crustations, chrystalized in cubic or truncated oc- 
tahedrons; the petro aluminaris of Ssolfa, ([taly,) 
or alkaline sulphate of alumine; imbedded some- 
times in crevices of lava, sometimes in argillace- 
ous earth; thus, the singular and rare cavernous 
lava, known hitherto to exist only in Iceland—its 
large tumefactions in blisters and bubbles, form a 
crust of the finest gloss to an arch of four feet 
thick, forming caverns through which the super- 
abundance of lava in the crater discharges itself, as 
through subterranean tunnels, in al] directions of 
the island. 

A prolific imagination can find here a vast field 
for fanciful speculation on the origin, duration, and 
probable or possible results, of the continued opera- 
tions of this frightful and gigantic volcano Science 
will never tire in the study of nature; but, alas! 
beyond what she sees and what strict inductive 
forms allow her to conclude, she must stop—ad- 
mire—bow, and repeat, 

Sapientia hujus mundi stultitia est. 

With the greatest respect and consideration, be- 
lieve me, my dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Paut Epmonp De Srrze.eckt. 
To the Rev. J. Dietz, Honolulu. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, Samuel Bayard, Esq, 4 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyicrian Church at Princeton, New 
Jerwy. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We are pleased to learn that a new edition of **Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was rded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was imtended, The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can freely 
recommend this manual as, iu our opinion, adapted to do much 

ood, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE 


CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS, &c.—J, Whetham, Theol- 
ogical and classical Bookseller, 144 Chesnut street, Phila- 
delphia, informs his customers and the public 
nerally, that he has recently made large additions to his 
ormer stock of Books in the various departments of Literature, 
by importations, purchas~s at the late Trade Sales, &e. &e., 
and has now on hand, and offers for sale, a la and better se- 
leeted stock of Books, in theology, classics, &c. generally necd- 
ed by genthmen pursuing their collegiate and theological 
studies, young clerymen, &c. and owing to his having devoted 
his particular attention to that department of bookselling and 
publishing, and the facilities offered him for purchasing, &c. 
besides keeping constantly on hand a large assortment, is ena- 
bled to offer them at lower prices for cash than they can be pur- 
chased at any other establishment. Among others are the fol- 
lowing new publications: Barnes’ Trausiation of and Notes on 
Isaiah, 3 vols. Barnes’ Notes on the Second Book of Corinthi- 
aneand Galatians. A Word to Women, by Caroline Fry, au- 
thor of the Listner, &c. Woman’ Mission. A new and in- 
roved edition of Hurne’s Introduction, 2 vols. Milman’s Gib- 
n’s Rome, 4 vols, A new edition of Paley’s Natural Theology, 
uniform, with the Family Library. ‘V'ytics’s Universal History, 
6vols. (Family Library.) Franklin’s Life and Writings, 2 
vols. (Family Library.) Townsend's Bible, with Notes, by 
Coit, 2 vols.—And a fresh supplp of Robinson's Hebrew and 
English and Greek and Engloh Nutting’s Juvenile 
Choir,a new and Juvenile Singing Book, &c. Fer sale 7 
J. WHETHAM, 
No, 144 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 

J. W. has just received a few copies of Seott's Commentary 
on the Bible in 6 vols. royal 8vo. well bound, for sale at the low 

price of Ten Dollars per copy. march 28 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Analyst; a Collection of Mis- | & 


cellaneous Papers. Nos. 94 and 95 Family Library, con- 
taining Pursuit of Knowkdge under Difficulties; ite pleasures 
and rewards, illustrated by Memoirs of Eminent Men. Pil - 
age to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. By Baron Geramb, vk 
the orderof La Trappe. estic Circle; or, Moral 
and Social Duties explained and enforced on Seriptural princi- 
ples, in a series of Discourses. By the Rev. M. Sorin, Nos, 96 
and 97 Family Library Containing Paley’s Natural Theo : 
with Illustrative Notes, &e. By Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell, To which are added, Preliminary Observations and Notes, 
by A. Potter, D. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in Union 
College. Notes, Explanatory and Practics!, on the second Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians. By Al- 
bert Barnes, in one volume. Fursaleby H. PERKINS, 
march 28 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.-—Situated at New London 
Cross Roads, Chester county, Pennsylvania. The Summer 
term in thie Institution will commence on Monday the 27th day 
of April. The course of instruction includes the usual bran 
of an English, Classical, and Mathematical Education ; and ali 
the necessary expenses of the Academical r amount only to 
about one Aundred dollars. A numberof the pupils will reside 
under the immediate charge of the Principal ; and others will be 
received into families of first respectability throughout the 
village, The Lower department wi be conducted by a tutor 
who is a graduate of a respectable College, and has had sume 
experience in teaching. tis important that pupils be present 
at the formation of the Classes on the first or second day of the 
rm. WILLIAM S. GRAHAM, Principal. 
mar 
RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, publi by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. They may constantly be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subscriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest priees, either by the 
thousand copies or a le+s number. 
All arders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by wM. 5. MARTIEN, — 
Corner of Seventh and (icorge street, Philadelphia, 


URE WINES.—The subscriber continues the W ine Business 
Pp of the jate firm of Pemerey and Bull, and will keep con- 
stantly for sale the Pure Juice of the Grape, as heretofore recom- 
mended for sickness and the communivn. Al! persons wantin 
bie prices, are invited to give them a trial. 

qr. casks, demijobns, and cases of 
ean be sent to any part of the United 
DANIEL POMEROY, Jr. 
63 Water street, New York. 


Pure Wines, at 

T can be had in pi 
one bottice enck, 
States, 


* It is now too well known to admit ore ow contradie- 
tion, that 6 country are ar- 
tificial, of these most are absolu’e! 


poisonous 
om an Eseay by Moses Stuart. Profersor of Sacred Literature | 
in the Seminary, Andever. march 


LAN PUBLICATIONS.—The Board of Publi 
cation of the Presbyterian Church in 


the United States o 
can n and clegaat 
1. ‘the Way of datvation Faailiarty Baplained, in Con 
versation between a Father and his en. An excolient lit- 
Ue work fur ng pereons, 
3 The Mute Chrisuan under the Smarting + with Sove. 
Antidoves for every Case; by the Rev. Brooks. 


he Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
ged for the Board. 


Halyburwn. Abdrid 
4.C er the connexion between Ex 
mental) 


bristian Consistency ; 
and i’ractical Keligion designed for Young 


by the Rev. E. Ma 


5. Self Employment in Seeret: containing, An into 
morials for Practice; by the Rev. John Corbet 


6. A Treatise on the pture Dueirine of Original Sin ; with 
Explana Netes; by the Kev, A. Boardman, 
7. The Pleasures of Religion ; by the Rey. Menry Foster Bur- 


8. The Revoeation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churehes of France and Italy ; containing 
of the sufftrcrs in the Persceution attending 
even 


In a 
variety of sizes and atyles of binding. 
rhe Life of Tobe Knox, the 


of Knox. 
Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 


i 
14, A Threefold Cord ; or a Precept, Promise, and Prayer from 
the HBly Scriptures for ever y in the fyear 


15. The Dutiesand Res ibilities of the Pastoral being 
an Abridgment of the Reformed Pastor; by Richard Baxter, 
_ 16, The Offices of Christ ; abridged from the original work of 
Stevenson ; by the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer, D. D 


17, The Divine Pus‘pese ; in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letiers to an Inquiring H 


by the Rev, John Matthews, D.D. 
18. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apostelical Cen- 
stitution of the Church of Christ ; and Infant tism Scriptu- 


raland. nable,avd Baptism by or Affusion the 
most suitable and editying mode; by Samuci Miller, D. D. 
‘The Spicit of Prayer; hanie 

19. 3; by Rev. Nat | Vincent, 

20, The Spruce Street Races by several C men. De- 
livered during the years 1831 — o which is a » & Lee- 
ture on the importance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samucl 


Miller, D. D. 
21. A new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in United States of America: con 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God. — Together with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, ae rati by the General Assembly, at their 
Seasions in May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833. Price 374 cents, 

22. The Doctrine of Regeneration, Sek-ewd from the Writings 
of the Rev, Stephen Charnock, Price 63 cents 

23. A Friendly Visit to the House of Mou: ning; by the Rev. 
Richard Ceeil. Price 15 cents, 

24, The Life of Major General Andrew Burn, of the Royal 
Marines, Price 38 cents, 

For sale at moderate prices by 

WM. 8. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dee 28 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


STATIONARY.-—-English, French, and Ameri 
can Stationary, of superior qu: lity. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
to their purpuses---the qualities of vhieh may 
relied oh, 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any Lmomapvens the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
ks of the following deseriptions are kept ready 


mediate suppplies: 
Receipt Books, interleaved 
with blonting per, 

Royal Day Books, Record 8, 


Medium Ledgers, Deed Book 
Medium Journa Docket Books, 
Medium Day Books, Letter Books, 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
my Da a varie sma 
les Books, Blank Books, Albums, ke., 


Invoice Books, 
Reeeipt Books, 


Screw and Lever Copy 
Presses. Copying Saha, bee.” 
HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON, 

and American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
treet, r Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st., 
Philadelphia. janili 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.-—Mrs. 
Gwinner’s Boarding School fur Young Ladies, at Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, 22 miles nocth from Philadelphia. Terms—For 
Board and Tuition in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Engheh 
Grammar, Composition, Georraphy, with the use of “Ps, 
Charts, and Globes; General History, Elements of Natural 
Moral Philosophy, Botany, and Astronomy, thirty dollars per 
uarter of twelve weeks, able in advance. Washing three 
vilars, Lessons in French, Music, and Drawing, if required. 
Books and Stationary furnished at cost price. The se is 
situated in a pleasant village, in the Soseen af a beautiful 
country, and will open on Tucsday the 17th of March. 
References.—Rev, Ashbel Green, D. D., Rev John A. Clarke, 
Dr. J. K. Mitehell, and Dr. A, Van Dyke, Philadciphia, Rev. 
Robert Steel, and J, Maecnair, Esq. Abington. Rev. Robt. D. 
Morria, Rev. G. W. Ridgely, James Worth, Esq., Dr. J. U. 
Gordon, and Dr. P. Jenks, Newtown. And in addition, to 
her former friends and patrons generally. mar 14—4t 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 5SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomb’s Infant Scheet 
Question Book. A system of orul instructiun, adapted tw draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a knowle-« 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner calculated (oy 
the Divine blessing) to affect their hearts ; un a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient fur the period of a child's con- 
tinuance in Sabbath Schvoi, Price 124 cents, 

Newcomd’s Teacher,’ A collecuon {of anecdotes for the 
Illustration of Religious Truth, desi to accompany the 
above; and also fur the use of teachers generally. Price 44 


Newcomb’s First Question Book. vol. 1. Topical arrangement 
of subjectg embracing the simple and fundamental doctrines 
of the i, im fifty-two lessons—a select portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions and reference. 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redrmptten, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Designed especially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes. Price 124 cents. 
This book has been published about two years and a dur- 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 

‘eweombd’s First Question Book, vol. Il. On the same plan. 
Price 124 cents. 

Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Price 183 cents, 

Newcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. Il. 1 Corinthians, Price 
124 cents, 


Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in p . These volumes are designed to pro- 
mote the elose, erttienl. consecuuve, and practical study of the 

ii le, Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; each em- 

cing two distinct and independent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple for small children, partly llowiug the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the seeond designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, fur the 
older scholars and Bible classes. 

Newcomb’s Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing a period of history by itself, under an independent 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the errcum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also pu!lish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
Ke. with many entertaining and useful httle volumes. 

Feeling the importance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, MH their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the enbjeet discoursed will 
admit. the distinguishing doctrines ef the Bible, ‘They have 
buund up in uniform style their 18mo vols,, lettered them S. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and pm them inte neat cases with 
50 catalogues, for 833 ; without case 

The above may be had of ; 

GRO, W. DONOHUE, 
dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


pg ae HALL, FLATBUSH, L. L., 44 miles from New 
Yurk, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Penney, D. D., 
late President of Hamilton College. 

The course of instruction at Erasmus Hall embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mereantile edu- 
cation, from the first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all the most im nt modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
cated foreigners, generally resident in the Lnstitution, aff 
an opportunity of much improvement in the prac con- 
versation in their several languages, 

The principles of management are designed to operate on the 

ul feelings of the pupil, avoiding a!) harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, prompt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes, 
The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 

Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Princi- 


u the fulluw 
TERMS: 


Entrance Fee: eee eee 00 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of weeks, in advance: 00 
Fuel in the winter term «+++ 
Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
Gentlemen requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 


Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 


me. 

‘rhe year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginning 

on the Ist Monday of May and November, respectively. 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let- 

ter w the Prineipal. nov 2—6in 


At the F 
and at 


EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton 

would respeetfully call the attention of the friends and customers 

of the late firm to his — and excellent assortment of Teas 

whie ins in seleet- 

ing, and which he confidently believes canuot be surpassed by 


f, Lump, and Brown Saqare, and 
, Sugar 
Molasses, 


Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh lialian Maccaro- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauees ; Coffee—Old Gevernment 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West In ia 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &c. All of which will besuldon the most 
reasonable terms, 

AsS. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for tke last six years, during whieh time (and for many 
years preeeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinenee from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the busmess, as 
tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
continuanee of the patronage extended to late concern. 

july 27 


CHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARIES.—The American 
Sunday Sehoul Union is prepared to furnish Libraries of 

the following deveriptions, suited for public 
and private schvuls, families, manufactories, 

I.—405 volumes, being a full set of the Society’s publications, 
exclusive of pispe rag on the back, with 100 
catalogucs same, 330. 

iat volumes, de igned especially for common schools, with 
50 ca and a plain case, 33 dotlare; without ease, 30 dol- 
la 


re. 
111.—80 volumes with 25 catalogues and case 20 dollars ; with- 
out ; dol eens, 

IV.-—40 volumes, 30 

V.—100 volames, seleeted fur Sunday Sebools, 25 dollars ; with 
out case, 223 dollars and 50 eents. 
For Sale at 146 Chestnut St. Mareh 31—3t 


W FOR SALE.—A pew for sale in the Second Fresby- 
t 

apply at this inarch 28 


7 + 
hen troubles ogptees when dangers are nigh, 
‘Whee light hae forsakeb thy cloud-covered sky, 
“Yet Woman} why weep’st thou ?”—the Lord is thy per | 
¢ , ugh woes huge as mounteins in torrents should 
_Phough 
9. ‘Nhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions ; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 
g 10. The Pealns and Hymns approved by the General Assem- 
| 12. The Lift of Captain 
| ry ship Def \ 
13, Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the - > 
a culties of a friend under serwus impressions. By T. Chariton 
x Maney, D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, C.; witha Bi hical Sketch of the Author. 
"When depressed by carthly sorrow, 
Bow'd beneath a weight of grief, 
Anxious. waits the morrow, 
_ Trasting it will bring relief; 
When the morréw falls in bringin 
= 
cents, 
j 
4 himse: 
| 
| acon. 
——_ 
| any simiiar store in eity. 
- His stock comprises Choi lack Teus of the 
latest importation. Loa 
Boston double Loaf do, 
House, New Orleans, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and : 
dd’s paten lished wh.te and coloured do; Ha Smoked 
4 oa 
3 | 
pe | 
| 
4 
3 mon as defective in the first part, its negative cha- 
; racter might be observed. Tt stated nothing ‘fae 
tively evangelical. The arguments were stri ing o - 
3 ~ @nd-fitted to awaken serious reflections in una- 
swakened minds. 1 thought, however, it was not 
who WwW What the simple Wine of Palestine was, we have no reason 
reame ‘hare to doubt. It was the mere juice of the grape, fermented and 
| 


